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It would be difficult to find more STYLE, FIT and SHOE 
SELLING know-how than is represented by the four men of 
our Krentler Bros. St. Louis plant whose pictures are shown. 
Their business is the supplying of lasts. Their thinking (in terms 
of shoes that sell) ranges from the raw maple block in the woods 
to anticipating milady’s footwear whims in the salon. They see. 
They talk. They listen. They get around. That is why shoe manu- 


facturers in their territory will agree -THEY KNOW! 


nited Last Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Speed bottoming, increase comfort 
with Armstrong’s Cold Filler 


Ready to use. You simply open the pail 
and go to work when you use Armstrong’s 
Cold Bottom Filler. No need for steam lines 
or heaters. No special skill is required. Even 
inexperienced operators quickly master the 
technique of applying Armstrong’s Cold 
Process Cork Bottom Filler. 

Unlike most fillers, Armstrong’s Cold 
Bottom Filler contains no petroleum-type 
binders to discolor white uppers and crepe 
soles. Special ingredients keep it stain-free. 

When dry, Armstrong’s Cold Filler av- 
erages 26% lighter than ordinary hot pro- 
cess fillers. You’ll find that Cold Filler goes 
further, too, fills more pairs per pound. 


Stays flexible. Armstrong’s Cold Bottom 
Filler has a special binder that remains flex- 
ible for the life of the shoe. Springy cork 
particles add extra resilience underfoot. And 
Cold Filler won’t “flow” under heat and foot 
pressure. It stays flat. It won’t cause dis- 
comfort by creeping up or bunching. 
Order a trial pail of Armstrong’s Cold 
Filler today. See how it lowers your pro- 
duction costs, increases the quality of your 
shoes. Write Armstrong Cork Co., Shoe 


Products Department, 8805 Arch 4g 
St., Lancaster Pennsylvania. Cold 
Bottom Filler is available for export. “2 


FLEXICORK 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 


ARMSTRONG’S SHOE PRODUCTS 


BOX TOE MATERIALS + FLEXICORK - FILLERS + CUSHION CORK + CORK COMPOSITION 
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A new idea 


witha Ceim lok 


-.. another example of what 
GEON polyvinyl resins can do 


[' this is the trimmest-looking golf bag you've 
seen in a caddy’s age, then please look a little 
more closely at the trim itself. 

The material is made from Geon polyvinyl 
resins. Both the material maker and the golf bag 
maker can look forward to a market in which 
customers will be delighted with the fact that for 
all its smartness, the golf bag is lighter, sturdier 
and sure of a longer life. 

The characteristics of Geon needed — and 
delivered — are its resistance to scuffing, wear, 
mildew and grease. It can be cleaned with a damp 
cloth—neither sun nor rain will harm it— resists 
both scratching and abrasion. 

Yet the protective trim on golf bags is only one 
of the many problems Geon has helped solve in 
recent years. Materials developed from it produce 
fire-resistant draperies, tough taxi-seat coverings, 
protective containers for fresh foods, collars that 
won't wilt, women’s shoes of fetching colors 
Does this give you ideas? 

Geon can be molded, extruded, used as a cal 
endering, coating, an impregnant, or cast into 
sheets. We make no finished products from Geon, 
but we are glad to supply additional information 
and to help in any special problems. Write B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Dept. T-6, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitch- 


ener, Ontario. 


Ly 
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ue 


Products Company 
New Jersey 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .. 


GEON polyvinyl! materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and pl 
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IEID TWO IR WAIL 


To The Promoters Go The Spoils 


FEW days ago. Harry J. Evans. 

president of the 20,000-member 
National Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
declared during a visit to Brockton, 
Mass., that “business is getting away 
from Brockton” due to lack of pro- 
motion of the once-famous Brockton- 
made shoes. Though Mr. Evans did 
not cite any figures. he might be 
amazed to learn just how hard not 
only Brockton has been hit, but the 
whole of New England. 

For years, New England has been 
losing its shoe business to other sec- 
tors of the country. The decline has 
been consistent over the past half 
century. To practically every compe- 
tent analyst there has been one out- 
standing reason for this loss of busi- 
ness: New England has been far less 
active in the promotion of its foot- 
wear than have other sectors. But 
the actual figures are more impressive 
to illustrate this point: 

In 1899, New England (Mass. Me., 
N. H.) produced 62 percent of the 
total footwear. Massachusetts was 
producing 47.1 percent of the na- 
tion’s footwear: today it is down to 
17.3 percent, having lost 30  per- 
centage points over 50 years—and the 
decline was consistently steady year 
after year. In 1899, the state of Maine 
(the only N. E. state to gain) was 
producing 4.9 percent of the country’s 
shoes. and in 1947 made 5.5 percent 
of them. with the intervening years 
fluctuating almost statically between 
those two figures. In 1899, New 
Hampshire’s output comprised 9.7 
percent of the nation’s total, but in 
1947 was 8.1 percent. with the  in- 
tervening remaining almost 
static. 

Now. for contrast. let's see what 
happened outside of New England. 
In 1899, Misouri was producing only 
3.8 percent of the shoes. but today 
has an output of around 16 percent 
of the nation’s total. In the same 
half century, Wisconsin’s shoe pro- 
duction rose from 1.6 to 4.1 percent 
of the total. Illinois’ rose from 2.8 
to 7.3 percent. 

Thus, year after year a larger slice 
of the country’s shoe production pie 
is attributed to sectors outside of 
New England, leaving the latter with 
a consistently smaller slice. Though 
Massachusetts is still the leading shoe 
production state in the country, its 


years 


6 


lead has been drastically cut. At the 
turn of the century, for instance, it 
represented 47 percent of the total 
as against four percent for Missouri. 
Today it represents only 17 percent 
while Missouri produces about 16 
percent. 

Now. these figures are enormously 
significant, not merely to New Eng- 
land or other shoe centers, but to 
every individual member of the shoe 
industry. While there has been some 
shift in factory locations from East 
to West in the past decades, New 
England has retained a fairly consist- 
ent share of the total number of 
factories. However, the ration of shoe 
production has risen in the West. 
declined in East. 

We ask the big question: Why? 

There is one big answer: Promo- 
tion. 

While so many New England shoe 
and supply firms have been content 
to be relatively passive in their sales 
efforts—in promoting their products 
on a national scale—an_ increasing 
number of such firms outside the 
New England area have adopted a 
permanent policy of aggressive pro- 
motion. Lynn, Mass., once the most 
important shoe town in America, is 
now relatively a ghost town in terms 
of shoes, Haverhill has shown a 
consistent decline. A couple of years 
ago an industrial management author- 
ity was called in to study Brockton’s 
industrial set-up and future. His con- 
clusion after months of study: Brock- 
ton as a shoe center was certain to 
steadily fade from the picture unless 
it took active promotional steps to 
sell its products. It was not enough 


WLLL LLLP LLL 
NOTICE 


Anyone desiring reprints of 
LEATHER and SHOES’ editorials 
may obtain them at the following 
nominal cost: 


Up to 100 10c each 
200-500 


1,000 or over 


5c each 
2'2c each 


to simply make an excellent product. 

Compare this with. for example, 
the St. Louis area. Fifty years ago 
this sector had 20 shoe plants and 
1.000 workers. Today there are over 
200 shoe factories employing 62.500 
workers (more than one quarter of 
the industry’s total employment), and 
producing 96,000,000 pairs or nearly 
20 percent of the national total. But 
here we come to what may be the 
large part of the answer to this phe- 
nomenal growth: In 1948 this sector 
spent $5,000,000 in advertising for 
promoting its products nationally— 
or one half of the total amount spent 
by all shoe firms in the country com- 
bined. 

By graphic comparison, the three 
shoe-producing New England states 
(Mass.. N.H.. and Maine), which 
produced 31 percent of the nation’s 
total, as against only 18 percent for 
St. Louis, spent substantially less than 
$2,000,000 for national promotion of 
its products. 

All this is significant to any type 
of producer or distributor in this in- 
dustry. Unless aggressive merchan- 
dising and promotional efforts are 
consistenly made, business will con- 
sistently fall into the hands of others 
who have made good use of these 
modern methods. We have moved into 
a day when modern merchandising is 
as essential as industriousness and 
good workmanship. Today it is the 
most potent instrument of survival. 
Every firm must realize this vital fact 

that today the consumer, the retail- 
er and manufacturer is being bom- 
barded with an_ ever-increasing 
amount of selling effort from sellers. 
Not only selling of the products one 
deals with in his own business but in 
his personal life. In order to earn a 
niche in buyers’ minds it is absolutely 
essential that all such competition 
be met face-on, It is essential first to 
survival, second to growth. And un- 
less it is done. then one may as well 
be resigned to certain decline and 
demise. 

The shoe industry is not only com- 
peting with itself—competition among 
individual firms—but competing with 
more intensified efforts by hordes of 
other products bidding for the con- 
sumer dollar. No man has a right to 
say. “We're getting our share,” for 
no man knows the potential in order 
to accurately determine what his “fair 
share” is. As an industry we do know 
there is much greater potential than 
we are now realizing. But we've a 
lot of more aggressive promoting to 
do yet to materially realize it. And, 
as we have attempted to illustrate with 
a few statistics, to the promoters go 
the spoils. 
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"The PLATINUM of Leathers” 


FOR SHOES « MEN'S BELTS 
FOR MILITARY BELTS and HOLSTERS 


SHARK PRINT CORDOVAN 
For Tips on Children’s Shoes 


THE HUCH LEATHER COMPANY 


Tannery and Main Office 
1525 W. HOMER ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Kaye & Barnes, Inc., 93 South St., Boston, Mass. Fred Schenkenberg Co., Dallas, Texas 
A. J. & J. R. COOK, INC., LOS ANGELES AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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Attendance High, 


Sales Low at St. Louis Show 


More than 2000 shoe buvers from 
all 48 states. the District of Columbia 
and several foreign countries were 
in attendance at the Third Annual 
Shoe Show sponsored by the St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn. on April 
27-30. 

The show itself was characterized 
as a general success by both exhibit- 
Approximately 8000 
different. styles in) men’s. women’s 
and children’s shoes. Orders. how- 
ever, were somewhat slow in materi- 
alizing. As was expected, little ac- 
tual buying was done during the four 
days of the show. Buyers were re- 
ported making definite appointments 
with salemen for future orders. Thus 
in terms of actual volume sales. the 
success or failure of the show can- 
not be fairly judged until a later date. 

Most popular styles with buyers 
were shoes for women with 
suede far ahead for early fall wear. 
Retailers seemed to feel that as the 
advanced, and 
would 
was shown in 


ors and buyers. 


open 


fall season smooth 
textured materials 

suede. Little interest 
bright colors with most buyers show- 
ing preference for blacks. browns 
and dark greens. Reptiles. however. 


replace 


drew considerable comment and in 
terest for fall buying. 

Manufacturers reported generally 
firmer prices than last year. A few 
manufacturers made slight reductions 
at wholesale due to the lower leather 
market. Others were allowing a slight- 
ly higher markup in the controlled 
retail price field. 

a whole. were concen- 
trating more fully on the $10.95 to 
$12.95 retail Manufacturers. 
aware ofthe trend, were re-grouping 


) 
Buyers. as 
range, 


their lines to take advantage of the 
shift. Although the majority of re- 
tailers reported excellent Easter sales. 
they were keeping their ears attuned 
to national economic trends and or- 
ering cautiously. Many are already 
figuring on emphasizing medium and 
lower price ranges for fall sales. 


8 


Highlight of the show was the 
hanquet given by the St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn. for buyers visit- 
ing the show. Approximately 1200 
guests attended the dinner held at the 
Chase Hotel on Thursday night. 


Sixteen Firms 
Bid for Navy Shoes 


\ total of 16 shoe manufacturers 
submitted bids on Navy Order 4576, 
which calls for 120,004 pairs of en- 
listed black leather oxfords. 
Bids were opened in New York on 


May 2. 


mens 


Bidders were as follows: 


E. J. Givren Shoe Co., 90,000 at $5.375 

Belleville Shoe Mfg. Co., 15,000 at $5.419 

Old Colony Shoe Co., 10,000 at $5.81. 

Bates Shoe Co., 25,000 at $5.68 

The Hanover Shoe, Ine., 60,000 at $4.96 or 
40,000 at $4.95 or 20,,00 at $4.94. 

W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 60,000 at $5.25 

Stacey-Adams Co $5.48, with 
celastic box toes. 

Brown Shoe Co., 


30,000 at 
30,000 at $5.145 and 60,000 


Foote Shoe Co., 18,000 at $5.10 and 
$5.30 or 50,000 at 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp., 000 at $5.44 
McElwain, 120,004 at $4.99 
, 60,000 at $4,895 an 
60,004 at $4.975 
Doyle Shoe Co., 20,000 at $4.87 
Endicott-Johnson Corp., 120,004 at $4.895 
Hubbard Shoe Co., 30,000 at $5.17 
Shoe Corp., 
60,000 at $5.13 or entire quantity at $5.07. 


On Navy Order 4491. which calls 
for 2.000 pairs of black leather shoes. 
The John Foote Shoe Co.. bid $10.00 
and A. R. Hyde & Sons Co.. bid $8.95. 
On Navy Order 4492. calling for 
1.000 pairs of black high shoes. no 


General 60,000 at $5.03 


hids were received, 


Awards Made 
On Navy Oxfords 


The Navy Procurement 
New York. has awarded contracts 
under Invitation No. 4576. for 120.- 
QOL pairs of shoes. leather. black. 
low. enlisted men’s as follows:—En- 
dicott-Johnson Shoe Corp.. 70.004 
pairs at 34.895: International Shoe 
Co. 30.000) at $4.895: and Bovle 
Shoe Co.. 20.000 at $4.87, 


Offices. 


USWA Names Thornton 
To Launch Organizing Drive 
\ pation-wide drive to 
some 60.000 men and 
workers as vet unaffiliated with any 
launched this week by 


organize 


women shoe 


union Was 


William Fk. Thornton of Lynn. Mass.. 
in his second ofhicial act as newly- 
selected president of the United Shoe 
Workers of America. CIO. 

Thornton was named president to 
finish the late Rocco Franceschini’s 
unexpired term by the union's general 


executive board which was in. ses- 
sion in) Washington all this week. 
He will serve in this capacity until 
\pril 30, 1950. The union will hold 
a special referendum in Mareh 1950 
to determine the presidency for ]950- 
52. 

Thornton's first after 
defeating Isadore New 
York territorial representative. by a 
vote of 10-6, was to file a non-Com- 
munist affidavit under the Taft-Hart- 
key Law. and to notify all locals 
throughout the country that the union 
was in good standing. 

Although Dave Wilson. St. 
representative. and George Martin. 
had of the Portsmouth. O.. local were 
nominated for the presidency by their 
respective locals, the union's execu- 
tive board limited its voting to Thorn- 
ton and Rosenberg. A member of the 
union, since its formation. Thornton 
has been an organizer, a vice presi- 
dent. most recently. regional 
directory of Territory 1 in’ Massa- 
chusetts. One of his primary goals 
is to bring the union's present mem- 
bership of 65.000 to a figure over 
the 100.000 mark. 

The union's executive board early 
in the week subdivided itself into 
various panels, including those on 
organization and finance, Subcom- 
mittees will report their recommenda- 
tions to the board as a whole which 
will then make policy decisions. 

One of the major issues facing the 
hoard is that of the continuance of 
the wage escalator clause in future 
contracts. Union opinion is reported 
divided and it is expected that a hot 
hattle is looming. The board is also 
reported considering a drive for a 
work week with 40> hours’ 


official act. 


Rosenberg. 


Louis 


and 


shorter 
pay. 


General Shoe 
Gets Navy Order 

The General Shoe Corp.. Nashville, 
Tenn. has been awarded a contract 
under Navy Invitation No. 4561. for 
10.002 pairs of black oxfords with 
kip. side or extreme uppers. The 
price is $4.32 per pair and is the 
first Navy shoe order not specifving 
calf leather uppers. 
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Army Tests 


New Type Combat Boots 


Field tests to determine whether 
services will adopt new boot. May 
have far-reaching effects on shoe 
industry. 


The armed services have recently 
taken the first steps in an important 
experiment. involving combat boots 
that may carry great significance for 
the shoe industry as a whole. 

Now in the process of manufacture 
are some 446,000 pairs of a new-type 
russet combat boot. 10” high. fully 
streamlined. and = with composition 
soles. The boots are scheduled to 
reach Army and Air Forces ground 
personnel within a few months. If 
they meet the rigid requirements of 
field tests. they may become the ofh- 
cial service and combat boot. 

The boots are blutcher type with 
Goodyear welt and full vamp. Quar- 
ters are made of single pieces with 
a cuff. The finished side of the leath- 
er is on the outside and takes a fine 
shine. 


Gone are the two straps and two 
buckles of the old boot, a nuisance 
in many respects to soldiers. Laces 
are to be of nylon over a full tongue 
since Army tests have shown that 
nylon laces are generally superio: 
to other types in strength and dura- 
bility. 

The Quartermaster Corps is heavily 
sold on the idea of composition outer 
soles. claiming that they wear much 
longer than leather. The latter soles. 
they say. were not available during 
the war anyway. 


Withold Issue Dates 


Last month the New York Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office awarded the 
bulk of contracts for the new boot 
to International Shoe Co, of St. Louis. 
One contract called for 275,000 pairs 
al $5.86 per pair and another for 
156.000 pairs at $5.91 per pair. 

Official Washington sources were 
asked by the Washington representa- 


Vew-type experimental combat boot new being manutactured tor early Quartermaster 


held tests. Straps and buckles ot old-tvpe 


boots are eliminated. Note tipless heel breast 


Roots are 10" high, contain composition soles and nylon laces. 
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tive of LEATHER AND SHOES when 
the boots would be put in use. Pro- 
curement officials asked that delivery 
dates be kept secret as well as issue 
dates. 

The entire program is frankly an 
experiment. Boots will be issued. 
sparingly at first and only in those 
sizes where the Army and Air Forces 
have shortages in existing boots. The 
()M is afraid that publication of issue 
dates would arouse intense rivalry 
among units seeking to be the first 
to try the new boots. 

The two services hope to compel 
their enlisted men to wear out their 
present boots before issuing the new 
ones. Officials declined to estimate 
possible total manufacturing figures. 
if and when the new boot is adopted 
officially. However. the time-tested 
use of boots in the Army is. said 
to average about one and one-half 
pairs per man per year. 

With an average of 1.600.000 men 
in the Army and Air Forces. eventual 
call for such boots would run anv- 
where from one million to two million 
pairs annually. That’s a peacetime 
estimate. of course. 

The possible effects upon the na- 
tion’s shoe industry would be two- 
fold. First. a change in manufactur- 
ing methods, eliminating buckles, 
straps. etc. Finally, the impact that 
such a widely-used shoe would have 
on men’s styles. especially on hunt- 
ing and other type boots. 


Douglas to Produce 
One Grade in Brockton 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. will soon 
produce only one grade of shoes at 
its Brockton, Mass. plant, Marshall 
Stevens, general manager of the firm, 
revealed late last week. Plans for 
the change were discussed recently 
at a meeting between Douglas ofh- 
cials and officers of the Brotherhood 
of Shoe and Allied Craftsmen. Brock- 
ton independent union. 

Stevens reported that he has asked 
the BSAC for a new price list for 
the grade of shoes to be produced 
in Brockton. The union has sched- 
uled an early meeting to discuss the 
changes more fully. 

The shoes in one grade will retail 
at $6.95, $9.95 and $10.95. depend- 
ing upon materials used and patterns. 
Wholesale prices will be 
manufacturing cost. allowing for a 
fair retailers’ markup. In addition, 
Douglas will drop the C. F. Rich- 
mond line adopted last year but will 
continue unbranded shoes. Cheaper 
shoes retailing at 87.95 will be man- 
ufactured at the Scranton, Pa. plant. 


based on 





ALCA Program 


A full schedule of papers for pre- 
sentation has already been arranged 
for the Forty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the American Leather Chemists 
Assn. to be held June 22-24 at the 
Hotel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N.J., 
the program committee announces. 


Featured among the papers is a 
group devoted to various tanning 
processes including iron tannage. 
synthetic vegetable tannage, zircon- 
ium tannage and the mechanism of 
organic tannage. Other papers are 
devoted to pasting, beam house ope- 
rations, modern process engineering 
in the leather industry, high polymer 
chemistry and resins, protein chem- 
istry and structure, the chemistry of 
tannins, and synthetic lubricants. 


On Tuesday, June 21, the various 
committees of the association will 
meet. Committeee members are urged 
to attend. 


A full program of golf and other 
entertainment and recreation has been 
_ arranged to take full advantage of 
the Spring Lake site, a central sum- 
mer resort area. 


Wednesday, June 22 

A. H. Winheim, presiding 

9:30 A.M. Opening Address 
‘. W inheim, President 
A.L.C.AL International 
Leather Chemicals, Ine., 
Creve Couer, Mo. 

10:00 AM. “Current Economie Prob 


lems in Tanning” by Irving 


R. Glass, Executive Vice 


Latest model tor modern 


10:45 A.M. 


11:45 AM. 


12:15 P.M. 


Afternoon 


President, Tanners’ Coun- 
cil of America, New York. 
“Molecular Structure and 
Mechanical Properties of 
Plastics” by Herman Mark, 
Institute of Polymer Re- 
search, Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, New York. 
“Absorption of Weak Acids 
by Collagen from Water 
and Aqueous Acetone” by 
D. H. Cameron and H. B. 
Verrill, B. D. Eisendrath 
Memorial Laboratory, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

“The Effect of Temperature 
on the Buoyancy of Hide 
and Leather” by MV. Mae- 
ser, United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Beverly, Mass. 


John H. Highberger, presiding 


2:00 P.M. 


2:30 P.M. 


3:60 P.M. 


3:30 P.M. 


“A Study of the Water Va- 
por Permeability of Leath- 
er” by Joseph R. Kanagy 
and Robert A. Vickers, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


“Studies in Iron Tanning” 
by T. C. Thorstensen and 
Edwin R. Theis, Division 
of Leather Technology, In- 
stitute of Research, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


“Large Scale Test Tanning 
Leather with Synthetic Tan 
“Orotan” for the Dept. 
of the Army: Quartermas- 
ter General” by F. F. Mar- 
shall, United States Leath- 
er Co., Ridgeway, Pa. 
and H. G. Turley, Rohm & 
Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A concept of the Mech- 
anism of Tannage by Phe- 


tanneries is this building recently completed by the Hitemar 


4:00 P.M. 


1:30 P.M. 


nolic Substances” by Shu- 
Tung Tu and Robert M. 
Lollar, Dept. of Applied 
Science in Tanning Re- 
search Foundation Tanners’ 
Council of America, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


“Zirconium Tannage \ 
A Review of Complex Zir- 
conium Sulfates and Con- 
sideration of Their Appli- 
cation in Tanning” by lan 
C. Somerville, Rohm & 
Haas, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


“Dialdehyde-Resin Tan- 
nages” by A. H. Winheim, 
Planetary Chemical Co., 
Creve Coeur, Mo., and E. 
E. Doherty, Bona Allen, 
Inc., Buford, Ga. 


Thursday, June 23 


Fred O'Flaherty, presiding 


9:00 A.M. “Canaigre 


9:30 


10:15 


11:00 


A.M 


AM. 


A.M. 


Investigations 
VI Extraction with Aque- 
ous Solvent Mixtures” by 
F. P. Luvisi, T. C. Cordon, 
Cc. W. Beebe, and J. S. 
Rogers, Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory, Agri- 
cultural Research Admini- 
stration, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Phila., Pa. 


. “Problems of the Sole 
Leather Tanner in Relation 
to Research and Laboratory 
Control” by VU. Whit- 
more, Leas and MeVitty, 
Inc.. Salem, Va. 


“An Example of Process 
Engineering in the Leather 
Industry” by R. H. Rich- 
ards, International Shoe 
Co.. Tanning Division, St. 
Lonis, Mo. 


“Study of Leather Pasting 
Il The Effect of Grease 
Content on Dry Adhesion” 
by William R. Cox, Dept. 
of Applied Science in Tan- 
ning Research, Foundation 
Tanners’ Council of Amer 
ica, University of Cinein- 
nath. 


“Studies in Animal Skin 
Proteins, IX Layerwise 
Swelling and Plumping of 
Animal Skin” by Robert 
L. Stubbings and Edwin 
R. Theis, Division of Leath- 
er Technology, Institute of 
Research, Lehigh Univer 
sity. Bethlehem, Pa 


“Axial Contraction and 
Thermolability of Collagen 
Fibers” by Edwin R. Theis, 
David Wilson, and Howard 
Halpin. Division of Leather 
Fechnology, Institute of Re 


search. Lehigh l niversity, 


Friday, June 24 


nutacturers at West Winfield. N.Y. The new addition—ar 


it. bringing total area occupied by the Hitemar Henry B 


Leather Co., Inc.. caltshir 
uf light plant 
{// equipment in vew plant. already in 


ts older plant 


window day Merrill. presiding 
plant to T6000 sq. tt production, ts indit 
Studies in Two-Batt 


Chrome Tanning” by Aar 
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9:30 A.M. “Statistical Sampling — of 
Upper Leather” by C. VF. 
Vann, E. B. Randall, John 
Mandel, T. J. Kilduff and 
A. M. Charles, in coopera- 
tion with the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

10:00 A.M. “A Rapid Electrical Meth- 
od for Tannery Determina- 
tion of Moisture in Leath- 
er” by Seymour S. Kremen, 
Dept. of Applied Science in 
Tanning, Research Foun- 
dation Tanners’ Council of 
America, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

10:30 A.M. “The Structure of Collagen 
Fibril” by Richard S. Bear, 


11:00 A.M. 


11:30 A.M. 


12:00 Noon 


Dept. of Biology, Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

“Electron Microscope Ob- 
servations on Elastic Tis- 
sue” by Jerome Gross, 
Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

“Impregnation of Leather 
and Rubber” by Rene Oeh- 
ler and Timothy J. Kilduff, 
National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. 

“Tannin Content of Barks 
from Two Florida Scrub 
Oaks” by J. S. Rogers, H. 
V. Calderwood, and C. VW. 
Beebe, Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory, Agri- 




















time and money. 





TIP CENTERING 


MADE QUICK 
AND EASY 


Just a flick of the finger and the lasting machine 
operator knows if his tips are off center. The 
Fagone tip-centering device saves returns from the 
bed-laster. Makes the operator's work easier, saves 


Write today for details 


ANTHONY FAGONE 


Box D-20, Leather & Shoes, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 








cultural Research Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture, Phila., Pa. 


Afternoon 

Dean Williams, presiding 

2:00 P.M. “Recent Progress in Ex- 

change Fat Synthesis Pro- 
gram” by J. B. Brown, 
Laboratory of Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry, Ohio State 
University. 
“Interaction of Formalde- 
hyde with Collagen in the 
Presence of Methylguani- 
dine and Urea” by K. H. 
Gustavson, Swedish Leather 
Research Institute, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

3:30 P.M. “The Art ef Leather Mak- 
ing” by Frederic S. Hil- 
bert, U. S. Process Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

1:00 P.M. Committee Reports 
Open Business Meeting 


Acme-Columbia Agreement 


The new Eastern working arrange- 
ment between Acme Backing Corp. 
and Columbia Combining Co., Inc., 
both of Brooklyn, N. Y., applies only 
to backing service work. In order to 
insure high quality and service to 
its customers in the shoe, handbag, 
leather goods and novelty trades lo- 
cated in the East, Acme has arranged 
to have Columbia handle its backing 
service work for these fields. The 
agreement applies only to work from 
shoe and bag manufacturers in the 
East. and Acme technical and sales 
staffs will supervise. 

The shift of actual combining oper- 
ations from Acme to Columbia in 
this territory permits the former to 
concentrate on manufacturing prod- 
ucts for the allied trades and to ex- 
pand its coating and laminating 
service to wider, specialized fields 
such as industrial packaging. Both 
Acme and Columbia have affiliated 
units with their own backing facili- 
ties in St. Louis. These units will 
continue to be competitors in_ the 
field. both in the sale of service work 
and backing cloth. 





Correction 

The April 16 issue of L&S incor- 
rectly listed the appointment of Dave 
Payne, pattern and styling executive, 
as director of General Shoe Corp.'s 
Marginal Cost Creating Dept. L&S 
extends its apologies to Mr. Payne 
for putting him at the head of a de- 
partment that doesn’t exist. What 
L&S meant to say was that Mr. Payne 
is director of the Marginal Cost Co- 
ordinating Dept. 
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~ 


In Channel Cementing, too, 


there’s an Adhesive that’s 
made for your operations ! 





Whatever your needs for 
efficient general shoemak- 
ing cements, look to your 
For your Making Room... here are three United sales representative for helpful 
adhesives for Channel Cementing to meet _ counsel and a dependable source of supply. 
varied requirements—and meet them well! Ask him for your copy 











® Be Be Bond (SOLVENT) 510 —This medium. Of “WC Adhesives”, an 
fast drying cement made with smoked sheet easy-to-read, 8-page bro- 
rubber meets the requirements for leather chure of facts on dozens 
soles. It may be applied by hand or machine. ¢ high quality adhe- / 


Be Be Bond (SOLVENT) S-737—A neoprene gives for shoemaking. 
cement for leather sole channels having out- 
standing bond and tack. 


Be Be Bond (SOLVENT) L-8 — This white crepe 
rubber cement for rubber sole channels is light 
in body, tacky and dries fast with a very strong Be Be Tex Cements 
bond. Products of B B Chemical Co. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION °* BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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North American 


Shoe Foremen Meet 


American-Canadian annual con- 
vention impressive success with 
250 delegates representing over 
1,000 members. 


Some 250 delegates and visitors of 
four Canadian and American fore- 
men’s organizations met for the sec- 
ond annual convention, at Kitchener, 
Ontario, April 29-30. The two-day 
program was significant in several 
outstanding respects. A new name 
was voted by the delegates for the 
organization: North American Shoe 
Superintendents’ Foremen’s and Al- 
lied Trades Assn. On the basis of 
key matters discussed, a constitution 
and by-laws are now in the making. 

The new officers elected are Joseph 
Goldsmith. New York, president; Al 
Hyatt. Montreal, Ist vice-President: 
Lawrence Engel, New York, 2nd vice- 
president; and Peter Nadeau, On- 
tario. secretary-treasurer. 


Policy Set 


The new organization specified its 
general purpose: to aid in every 
material way the educational and 
technical advancement of the shoe in- 


THE NEW 


dustry in North America. It was 
stipulated and unanimously voted that 
the Association shall at no time be- 
come officially connected with any 
other organization such as a labor 
union, but shall represent a technical 
arm of management in the shoe in- 
dustry. 


All member organizations of the 
North American Assn. are granted 
the full right of self-government. It 
was also voted that the Association’s 
annual convention shall alternate be- 
tween Canada and the U. S. The 
next convention will be in New York, 
in April, 1950. 


Active Program 


The convention was highlighted by 
a vigorous business-social-educational 
program: On the first day the dele- 
gates held an executive meeting to 
elect new officers and establish a 
constitution. In the evening reception 
to all delegates was tended by Milt 
Daub, president of the Shoe Supt.’ 
and Foremen’s Assn. of Ontario. 


On the morning of the second day 


the delegates were taken on a tour 


ROTO-FLO 


A Revolutionary Pump designed to transmit 


semi-solids through a pipe or conduit— 


faster at lower costs. The Roto-Flo pump can 


be used for various applications in many in- 


dustries who handle materials in a semi-fluid 


state—pulp stock in the paper industry; 


fleshings in the tanning industry.—Write and 


be shown what Roto-Flo can do for your 


specific problem. 


through the Lang Tanning Co., Ltd.. 
of Kitchener. In the afternoon a Shoe 
Forum was held under the chairman- 
ship of William A. Rossi, Editor of 
LEATHER AND SHOES. An excellently 
represented industrial panel consisted 
of Philip J. Duggan. president, Don- 
nell & Mudge, Ltd.. Canadian tan- 
ners: Frank Millington. executive 
vice-president, Shoe Mfrs. Assn. of 
Canada: Harvey R. Pollock, past 
president of the Canadian Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Assn.: and Lawrence Engel. 
educational director of the N. Y. 
Shoe Supts. & Foremen’s Assn. Each 
of these men discussed his branch 
of the shoe industry as it related to 
the shoe foreman and superintendent. 
A number of pertinent questions were 
then asked from the floor, and an- 
swered by the Forum speakers. 

In the evening the grand banquet 
was held, honoring the 100th anni- 
versary of the Lang Tanning Co.. 
Ltd... of Kitchener. Guest speaker 
was Louis L. Lang, dean of Canadian 
tanners, whe discussed the develop- 
ment of the tanning industry over 
the century. Mr. Lang was made a 
lifelong honorary member of the As- 
sociation. 

The newly elected officers of the 
Association have already appointed 
co-chairman (American and Canadi- 


an) of several committees which im- 


Roto-Flo Pump above installed in tannery, handling 540 
cubic feet per hour. Sizes available to fit your operation. 


The Aulson Tanning Machinery Co. 


Salem, Mass. 


Waukegan, Ill. 
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mediately swung into action for the 
coming year. Committees set up are 
membership, industrial and_ public 
relations, education, social, and by- 
laws. 


State Dept. Officials 
Discuss Tariff Changes 


The current behind-the-scenes gov- 
ernmental discussions over how deep- 
ly the United States shall cut tariffs 
cn many commodities — including 
leather items, now has shifted from 
Washington to another locale—that 
of Annecy, France. 

State Dept., Commerce Dept., and 
U. S. Tariff Commission officials 
and commodity experts are attend- 
ing the Conference on General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade which 
began several weeks ago in its pre- 
liminary stages. They are talking 
over possible concessions to and from 
the countries of Denmark, Finland, 
Sweden, Italy, Greece, Liberia, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Co- 
lombia and Urguay. 

Most of the American delegation 
in the policy level have arrived there. 
Soon to leave these shores are vari- 
ous commodity experts or working 
assistants, including Nathan B. Salant 
of the Economic Programs Section, 


textile and leather branch, of the 
Office of International Trade of the 
Commerce Dept. 

Salant, formerly a State Dept. 
foreign representative in Italy, is 
making an intensive study of hides, 
leather, shoes, etc., so that he will 
have extensive data available for 
State Dept. officials when the dis- 
cussions center on those fields. 

Ever since the Tariff Commission 
hearings of last December, the State 
and Commerce Dept. have been hold- 
ing important conferences dealing 
with specific commodities that are 
believed to be in line for possible 
tariff changes. Although the Decem- 
ber hearings centered around a re- 
stricted list of items, these discus- 
sions in France will be on a much 
broader scope. The hearings in 
Washington, for instance, took in 
shoes and slippers, etc., made from 
materials other than leather, but the 
Annecy talks will cover most types 
of leather imports and exports except 
possibly soles. 

Soles may not attract much at- 
tention because there is said to be 
little “bargaining” power involved. 
Most nations have their own supply 
but do want to make deals on many 
of the finished products. Dozens of 
leather items are known to be on 


the agenda of the bargaining table. 

Three or four months may pass 
before any clues leak out as to the 
“bad news” that this industry may 
have to face. The labor unions have 
a big stake in the decisions, as was 
brought out in the December hearings 
by Victor Hirshfield, counsel of the 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
clo. 

Hirshfield hit heavily at products 
coming in from Haiti such as slippers 
made from all sorts of substitutes 
for leather, saying that any marked 
tariff cut here would be an open 
invitation to such countries as Japan 
te resume flooding America with 
cheap footwear made of hemp, rope. 
sisal, plastic, etc. He said at least 
24,000 slipper workers are deeply 
concerned over the competition that 
looms. 


Hubschman Strike Ended 

Striking employes of E. Hubsch- 
man & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia calf- 
skin tanners, voted to end their strike 
this week after receiving a general 
wage increase of seven cents per 
hour plus additional medical bene- 
fits from the company. 

The strike, called on April 4 by the 
International Fur & Leather Work- 

(“‘News” continued on page 38) 
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they afford a QUICK, self-leveling action (no brush marks) 
they possess excellent filling qualities 

they afford a new ease in application and time-saving 
they brush to a high gloss 
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Massachusetts 


@ Del Ray Shoe Co., Lynn footwear 
manufacturers, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy in U.S. District 
Court listing liabilities of $29,852, it 
is reported. 


@ N. Brezner & Co., Inc., Boston 
upper leather tanners, are reported 
moving from 121 Beach St. to 145 
South St. 


@ Parkhill Shoes has adopted a new 
policy of having a representative at 
its 210 Lincoln St. Boston office for 
one complete day every week. Morris 
Rosenbaum will be at the office on 
Wednesdays. 


@ Auerbach Shoe Co., Auburn, Me., 
recently opened a Boston sales office 
at 210 Lincoln St. 


@ Phillips-Premier Corp., distributors 
of shoe fabrics, formerly located at 
64 South St., Boston, is moving to 
larger quarters at 186 South St. 


@ B-W Footwear Co., Inc., Webster, 
has added a line of platform shoes to 
its regular production. Platforms % 
inch high will be made to retail at 
$4 and $5. 





Maine 


2 

; @ Maine Shoes, Inc. Auburn, is pro- 
' ducing a new line of huarache type 
' shoes with crepe soles to retail at $4 
'and $5. The woven vamps are made 
‘in combinations of brown and white, 
‘blue and white, and green and white. 


@ John R. Thompson, New England 
‘representative of Roberts, Johnson & 
‘Rand, division of International Shoe 
'Co., recently introduced a novel cam- 
paign to publicize Poll Parrot shoes 
for children. Thompson entered sev- 
eral retail stores and shoe depart- 
ments in department stores for one 
day each week. He acted as factory 
fitting consultant in these stores 
throughout New England and adver- 
tised his appearances in local news- 
papers. 


New York 


@ Friedrich Roland, leather and sales 
specialist, has opened a leather export- 
ing firm at 132 Nassau St., New York 
City. Roland has had 20 years of 
actual field training and experience 
in European markets and market re- 
search and is offering his services as 
a sales export agent to leather manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. 


@ Mayfair Leather Products, Ince., 
manufacturers of wallets and leathe) 
novelties in Brooklyn, has filed pe- 
tition to effect an arrangement under 
chapter XI of the Bankruptev Act, 
proposing to pay creditors 25 per- 
cent in cash. Total assets are reported 


16 


at $43,322 with liabilities at $61,251. 
It has been reported that a creditors’ 
committee has recommended accept- 
ance of the offer. 


@ Assignee of Juvenette Handbags, 
Inc., New York City handbags manu- 
facturers, has been granted permission 
to file Bond of $2000 and sell the con- 
cern’s stock and fixtures at a public 
auction, it is reported. 


@ Plans to sell Consolidated Foot- 
wear Corp. and its various plants will 
in no way affect the operations of 
Consolidated Footwear Corp. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., it is reported. 


@ Grandoe Gloves, Inc., has been 
chartered in Gloversville to manufac- 
ture gloves. Capitalization is set at 
$100,000. 


New Jersey 


@ John R. Evans & Co., Camden, is 
conducting an advertising campaign 
on its patented Brogandi leather. Ad- 
vertisements appearing in national 
fashion magazines are accompanied 
by circulars sent to shoe dealers 
stressing white Brogandi leather as 
used in Town and Country shoes. 


Maryland 


@ The second annual Baltimore Shoe 
Club Show will be held July 24-27 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more. The show is handled by Eugene 
A. Richardson Associates and about 
125 exhibitors including both manu- 
facturers and wholesalers are ex- 
pected to show their fall lines. 


Washington, D. C. 


@ Total cattle slaughtered in the U.S. 
during 1948 was 19,470,000 head as 
compared with 22,393,000 head in 1948 
or 13 percent less than the record 
high slaughter in 1947. Leather pro- 
duction during 1948 as reported by 
the Dept. of Commerce in its April 
Leather Industry Report used 26,- 
068,000 cattle hides against 28,776,- 
000 cattle hides a year ago. 


@ An investigation into the multi- 
million-dollar sales business of Army 
post exchanges, Navy service stores 
and commissaries has been ordered by 
Chairman Vinson (D., Ga.) of the 
House Armed Services Committee. A 
subcommittee headed by Rep. Philbin 
(D., Miss.) will study complaints 
about competition with private busi- 
ness, including sales of shoes to non- 
service personnel. 


Wisconsin 


© Leather and Allied Trades Asso- 
ciates held its annual meeting and 
dinner at the Milwaukee Elks Club 
on April 12. Earl Pierce, Frank X. 
Kelley and Chris J. Hempel were 
elected directors for a_ three-year 
term. A. A. Wakeford, E. F. Holmes, 
and C. G. Marshman retire as direc- 
tors. The association’s golf tourna- 
ment will be held at the Ozaukee 
Country Club, June 21. 

@ A recent survey by Albert H. Wein- 
brenner Co., Milwaukee, disclosed that 
journeyman roofers are hardest on 


shoes, next to young boys. The roofer 
who wades through hot tars, asphalts 
and other materials, often buys six 
pairs of shoes at a time and spends 
more than $100 annuaily on shoes 
alone. The firm has developed an 
all-purpose work shoe with double 
reinforced uppers and thick crepe 
soles for use by roofers. 


Missouri 


@ A general alarm fire recently 
caused damage estimated at $25,000 
at E & P King Co., Salem distributors 
of tanners’ supplies. 


@ Bernie Browne Shoe Co., women’s 
shoe manufacturers, has leased space 
at 1708 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis. 
@ Open house was held on May 23 
at the Bell plant of International Shoe 
Co. Approximately 4000 people were 
shown through the plant. A similar 
program was scheduled for April 30 
at the Houston plant. 


@ Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
has published a new guide to formulat- 
ing and applying Milmer 1, industrial 
preservative claimed to be one of the 
most powerful rot and mildew pre- 
servatives known. The 15-page bul- 
letin describes applications to various 
products. 


California 


@ California Shoes, Ltd., Los Angeles, 
has installed machines to manufac- 
ture lockstitched “Little Way” process 
wedge heel casuals for fall. Daily 
production will start at 600 pairs and 
the new line will retail at $6.95. 


@ Sidney Wolock, Sydney Bag Co., 
Chicago, and his brother, Morris 
Wolock, owner of Morris Wolock & 
Co., New York City women’s shoe 
manufacturers, have announced forma- 
tion of a new company in Los Angeles 
to manufacture handbags and wo- 
men’s dress and casual shoes. The 
company will be known as Wolock, 
Ltd., and is presently seeking location 
for the handbag factory. Two shoe 
plants, James De Mars Shoes, Inc., 
and Sunset Shoe Corp., have already 
been acquired and the former is al- 
ready producing 1000 pairs of dress 
shoes weekly. The latter plant will 
produce 2000 pairs of casuals weekly. 
The new firm has no connection with 
Wolsan, Ltd., recently opened in New 
York City by Morris Wolock to manu- 
facture women’s shoes. 


Ilinois 


@ Reopening of the Newton branch 
factory of International Shoe Co. has 
been postponed until about June 1, 
according to Olney officials. Although 
the plan is subject to change, earlier 
opening is considered unlikely since 
the company has advanced its vacation 
time to the last week in May. 


Canada 


@ William Shoe, Ltd., Barmpton, one 
of the cities oldest industries, has 
been sold to J. A. Johnston, Ltd., of 
Brockville. The factory will continue 
to operate under the same name and 
retains its present employes. 
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actoring In The Shoe Industry--- 
What It is And How It Works 


By Morton Goodspeed, Vice-Pres. 


VERY shoe manufacturer obvi- 
ously has for his goal the profit- 
able sale of his product. 

But every sale also is a purchase. 
At one end of the transaction is the 
seller; at the other end, the buver. 
It is to the seller that the factor’s 
services are directed. The buyer's 
advantages are unaffected. if not en- 
hanced. 

To achieve his goal of profits. the 
shoe manufacturer must. satisfy all 
his customers who are at the purchas- 
ing end of his sales transactions. By 
force of custom, he must give pur- 
chasers time to make payment. The 
length of time is indicated in’ the 
terms of sale. 

But once the manufacturer renders 
a bill to the buyer. carrying usual 
commercial terms. the manufacturer 
becomes a grantor of credit. There- 
upon follows the problem as to. the 
maximum dollar amount of goods 
he is prepared to deliver and invoice 
to the buyer before the initial bills 
mature. This maximum amount is 
commonly known as the “credit 
limit”. For one of his customers the 
seller may decide upon a credit limit 
of $1.000. while for another he may 
decide upon a limit of $100,000. 


Credit Risks 
During the time that elapses be- 
tween the date of the invoice and the 
date of its maturity. the shoe manu- 
facturer is exposed to a credit risk. 
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William Iselin & Co., Inc. 


The country's largest specialist in Factoring de- 
scribes how the shoe manufacturer's credit risks 
may be reduced and his cash position improved. 


The total of this risk at any moment 
is the amount of his outstanding ac- 
counts receivable. 

In giving time to his customers. 
the manufacturer not only is involved 
in a credit risk, but also in a “capital 
investment”. Again. the amount of 
this employed capital is represented 
by the total of the accounts receiv- 
able. 

Seeing a lively increase in his sales 
(resulting in a substantial increase 
in the receivables). the manufactur- 
ers satisfaction gets a setback when 
he views the amount of his capital 
and the amount of credit risk which 
have become involved. He then in- 
dulges in the wish that he could 
sell for cash instead of on credit. 
If he could only do that, he at once 
would be relieved of the expense. 
risk and loss incident to credit grant- 
ing. customers’ ledger bookkeeping 
and collection of accounts. 


Savings Effected 


With the described relief. savings 
for the manufacturer can be effected 
in regard to the following items (the 
various headings are given so that 
the manufacturer can select the par- 
ticular savings that are applicable to 
his business) : 

Customers’ ledger bookkeeping- 
inanager. bookkeepers, clerks. sten 
raphers. others: bookkeeping ma- 
chines. typewriters, supplies. postage : 
monthly statements. stationery, 


Collection department-manager. 
clerks. stenographers, others. legal 
and collection fees. loss of interest 
on overdue accounts, interim and 
overdue statements, stationery. ty pe- 
writers, supplies. postage. 

Credit-department-agency subscrip- 
tions, rating hooks and reports, credit 
risk and losses. credit manager. as- 
sistants. clerks. stenographers. othet 
supplies. postage, stationery. type- 
writers, 


Unknown Becomes Known 


Factoring shifts these items from 
an “unknown quantity”, largely in 
the overhead category. to a “known 
quantity” in the form of a definite 
percentage on sales. The factor’s 
compensation for taking over all 
these expenses, risks and losses is a 
commission on the net sales. The 
rate of his commission is an agreed 
percentage which, of course, is dif- 
ferent for different types of business. 
In some instances, it is as low as 
three-fourths of one per cent. and in 
other instances it runs to two and 
one-half per cent. These percentages 
are not to be confused with a per 
annum rate. From the gross sales 
for each month, there are deducted 
the returns and allowances and the 
discounts granted to customers—thus 
arriving at the net amount of sales. 
Upon this net amount. the commis- 
sion is calculated at the agreed per- 
centage, thereby arriving at the 
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amount of commission to be paid the 
factor. This is definitely analagou: 
to the ca'culation of commission paid. 
for example, to a salesman for his 
services in selling the goods. 


Benefits of Factoring 


To the manufacturer’s prayer for 
a cash-sale basis, the factor comes 
with a simple answer: ‘Factoring 
gives cash to the seller and time to 
the buyer.” Thus. the buyer con- 
tinues to enjoy the terms normally 
accorded to him by the seller. The 
buyer's routine of payment is un- 
affected, and the seller’s goodwill 
preserved. 

Factoring is remarkably free of 
complexities, The factor’s client mere- 
ly observes the following simple 
routine: 

(1) He puts his entire sales into 
the factoring arrangement. (2) Be- 
fore shipment, he submits each sale 
to the factor for credit approval. 
(3) He ihen ships the goods, and 
sends the invoice to his customer on 
his regular billhead with an addition- 
al printed wording directing the cus- 
tomer to make prompt payment to 
the factor to whom the bill has been 
transferred or assigned. (4) He 
promptly sends to the factor copies 
of bills and the shipping receipts. 

The result is that the client’s sales- 
Look becomes tantamount to a bank 
passbook. Every sale in effect is a 
deposit of funds with the factor, which 
funds are withdrawable by the client 
at any time. It is important to note 
that these withdrawals are not a 
loan. but an outright payment by the 
factor to the client. The full amount 
of the funds ‘created by the net pro- 
ceeds of the sales) belongs to the 
client. and all such funds remaining 
unwithdrawn appear as an asset on 
the client's balance sheet along with 
cash in the bank and his other mate- 
rial assets. This advantage is particu- 
larly incident to the factor’s opera- 
tions as distinguished from the pro- 
cedure of financing agencies who 
wake loans secured by an assignment 
of the client’s accounts receivable: 
such loans. for the borrower, are a 
liability. and appear on the liability 
side of his balance sheet. By way of 
contrast. it| may be interesting to 
study the improvement in a manu- 
facturer’s balance sheet as a result 
of using genuine factoring service. 
This effect may be readily seen in 
the illustrated balance sheet. 


Factor Assumes Risk 


Upon the credit approval, and the 
acceptance of the merchandise by 
the customer without claim, “the fac- 
tor’s assumption of the full risk” 
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TYPICAL BALANCE SHEET OF 


A SHOE MANUFACTURER 


Before Factoring 


Current Ratio: 


Assets 
$ 20,000 
300,000 
400,000 


720,000 
400,000 


$1,120,000 


Cash in Bank 
Aceounts Receivable 
Merchandise 


Current Assets 
Real Estate and Plant 


2.25 to I 
Liabilities 
Trade Accounts Payable 


Notes Payable to Bank 
Sundry Accounts and Accruals 


$200,000 
100,000 
20,000 
320,000 
20,000 
780,000 


$1,120,000 


Current Liabilities 
Long-term Obligations 
Capital and Surplus 


After Factoring 
Current Ratio: 6 to 1 


$ 40,000 
40,000 
400,000 


Cash in Bank 
Cash with Factor 
Merchandise 
480,000 
400,000 
$880,900 


Current Assets 
Real Estate and Plant 


goes into effect. This is another dis- 
tinguishing feature of his service. 

Thus, the manufacturer now is in 
the beneficial position of “selling for 
cash”: and while selling without 
credit risk, he sells without inter- 
fering with his customers’ enjoyment 
of the full time indicated in the 
terms of sale. 

The factor’s prosperity depends on 
his volume. This motivates his credit 
department to function in a construc- 
tive way. and not merely in the exer- 
cise of veto powers. Where neces- 
sary or suitable, the factor’s credit 
man makes direct. helpful contact 
with the customer, and_ takes all 
possible measures to enable him to 
approve the sale submitted. By virtue 
of his capital and contacts, he often 
is able to grant an amount of credit 
materially greater than any maxi- 
mum that the manufacturer himself 
could properly risk in a single ac- 
count. This is an instance where the 
buyer's advantages are enhanced be- 
cause of the factoring services en- 
joyed by the seller. 

Our own contacts with the buyers 
are not mechanical but personal and 
tend to improve customer relations 
for the factored manufacturer who 
has complete freedom from credit and 
financial negotiations with his cus- 
tomers. Such negotiations., tactfully 
carried out, come within the province 
of the factor. 

It readily will be seen that the 
factored manufacturer's sales are self- 
financing: and if the sales volume 
goes up substantially. there is no fly 
in the ointment. 


Other Services 


In addition to the factoring of 
inerchandise sales. whereby funds are 
supplied to the client, not as a loan 
but as an outright payment. the fac- 
tor renders other services when they 
become appropriate under special 
conditions. 


These special services entail actual 


Liabilities 
Trade Accounts Payable 
Notes Payable to Bank 
Sundry Accounts and Accruals 


$ 20,000 
40,000 
20,000 
80,000 
20,000 

780,000 
$880,000 


Current Liabilities 
Long-Term Obligations 
Capital and Surplus 


toans of money to the client. usually 
on a secured basis, but in some in- 
stances without security. Loans such 
as those listed below are made by 
the factor to the client when both 
parties are satisfied that the purpose 
in each instance is sound and con- 
structive: 

(A) Funds advanced in expectation 
of sales which are to be billed in the 
near future. To arrange for this. 
the client makes up a careful budget 
of his estimated sales and expenditure 
for the period concerned. This usu- 
ally is defined as a “budget loan or 
overdraft”. This type of loan normal- 
ly is self-liquidating within a short 
time, 

(B) Funds advanced against mer- 

chandise held in public warehouse or 
in the client’s premises. This form 
of loan becomes suitable when the 
client has to build up relatively large 
inventories preparatory to active ship- 
ping season. In many instances. the 
goods are packed and set aside for 
shipment on the date stipulated in 
customer's order. This type of loan 
is called a merchandise advance. It 
usually is made on a seasonal basis 
and this is self-liquidating through 
the eventual billing of the respective 
rods. 
(C) Funds supplied for the erection 
of extension of a plant or the acqui- 
sition of new machines. This type 
of loan naturally runs for a con- 
siderably longer term than in (A) 
or (B). It generally is repaid in 
accordance with an amortization pro- 
gram mutually agreed upon before- 
hand. 

(D) Funds supplied to finance the 
partial or complete change of com- 
pany ownership. This type of loan 
is infrequent, but when it becomes 
necessary to negotiate such a loan. 
it is a vital matter to all parties. 
Such a loan justifies a preliminary 
study of operation for the preceding 
five-year period, and a projection of 
cperation for the subsequent five- 


ge 


(Continued on page 25) 
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They just can’t take it! 
me reptiles are usually bark- 


od a are quickly and permac 


meutly discelered by steam. 
\ 


De mot attempt te steam-solien 
thermoplastic bex toes in rep- 
(ile uppers. Get your Beckwith 
agent’s recommendation ia 
advance of cutting uppers. 
Depending upon which prac- 


thee your conditions best favor, 


require no solvent wet- 


ting at pulling-over. 








Cutting Accident Costs 
In The Shoe Factory 


By.A. C. Bollmann 


Plant Supt. and Safety Director 
Tr:mfoot Co., Farmington, Mo. 


N FEBRUARY 17, 1949, our 
Trimfoot Company shoe fac- 


tory at Farmington, Missouri, 


had worked 3,122,200 man-hours 
without a single lost-time accident. 

Production of our 800 employes. 
GO per cent of them women.! now 
makes us one of the largest manu- 
facturers of children’s shoes in the 
United States. That we have been 
' able to attain this production with- 
Sout any serious injury to any em- 
; plove is a source of pride to Trim- 
© foot management and workers alike. 
Farmington operations of the Trim- 
-foot Company are only seven years 
old this January, when the company 
opened a new plant here with about 
15 experienced leather workers and 
12 experienced foremen. Then began 
a long program to train green work- 
ers. most of them with farm back- 
grounds. in the art of shoe manu- 
facture, 


Problem of Green Help 


1 don't have to tell any experi- 
enced production man what the com- 
bination of untrained help and a 
rapidly expanding organization can 
do in the way of increased injuries 
and lost time. with resultant lower 
production and higher costs. 

Despite the rapid turnover of em- 
ployes in the war years, we tried to 
do the best we could, but our a:ci- 
dent costs to both workers and our- 
selves were far too high. Our presi- 
dent. Mr. J. B. Reinhart. decided 


something must be done, 
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How one factory cut annual accident costs from 
$1600 to $0, went 3,000,000 man-hours without an 
accident, and increased output nine percent. 


With the enthusiastic cooperation 
of Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
cur insurance carrier who had just 
come into the picture. we formed a 
safety organization and | was asked 
ty assume the responsibility of safety 
director. Ably assisted by David H. 
Ball. Employers Mutuals safety en- 
gineer, and Miss Estelle Douville. 
Ri.N.. their industrial nurse. we set 
about perfecting a training program 
for superintendents and foremen that 
has resulted in the record we have 
today. 

So great was the enthusiasm of our 
first safety meeting, which was held 
on October 15, 1946, and so intense 
was the desire of everyone to be 
satisfied with none but the most sin- 
cere and sustained efforts. that our 
more than 3,000,000) man-hours of 
safe working time goes back to Octo- 
her 20, 1946... just five Cays after 
our first safety meeting. 


From $1600 to Zero 


That makes it sound easy. doesn't 
it? Just form a safety committee and 
presto! no more accidents. [| wish 
it were that easy. but any production 
man knows better. He also knows 
there is always an element of luck 
involved. Its hard to get workers 
to wear goggles at a stitching machine 
every minute of the day. and nobody 
knows when a needle may snap and 
pierce an eye. But all we have to 
do is compare the record of the more 
than two years just past with those 
which went before to know. there 
was much more than luck involved. 


There had to be sincere, intensive 
hard work on the part of everyone 
to bring it about. In our 1945-46 
insurance year, the cost of compensa- 
tion for accidents was $1637.00, In 
1946-47. it dropped to $589.00 and 
in 1947-48 to nothing at all. 

We are now able to train new 
people on their jobs and imbue them 
with the spirit of safety in their 
work. Between January 3 and Febru- 
ary 17 of this year, we employed 
175 new people of whom 80% had 
never worked in a shoe factory... 
and not a lost-time accident in the 
bunch. This is quite a different situa- 
tion from that existing a few years 
ago. They learn faster and more 
safely by watching a trained crew. 

How It Operates 

The mechanics of our program are 
simple. Our safety committee is com- 
posed of Mr. k. J. Mchinney, our 
personnel director, Miss Genevieve 
AuBuchon, RN. our plant nurse and 
the twenty-five department: foremen. 
of whom five are women, and myself. 
Qur four plant superintendents at- 
tend the meetings but their job is 
to listen. The foremen do the talking. 

These monthly meetings are held 
in the evening. away from the plant. 
in the relaxing atmosphere of a local 
church whose ladies serve our dinner. 
\fter dinner we talk over our prob- 
lems, hear the reports of our inspec- 
tor delegates, check the records of 
any mishaps that have occurred and 
discuss ways and means of avoiding 
them in the future. Nobody gets 
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On the left is shown the modern Trimfoot factory at Farmington, Mo., which draws its labor supply from farms and small towns over 
a 25-mile radius. On the right is Cletus Comte, maintenance superintendent, whose interest in elimination of factory hazards has had 
much to do with the success of the Trimfoot program. 


any “hell.” nobody resents sugges- 
tions of how he can do this or that 
better. Dave Ball, the insurance en- 
gineer, shows safety films and gives 
us the benefit of his wide safety 
experience in other plants. Everyone 
goes home from these meetings with 
new inspiration, anxious to get started 
all over again, determined to get 
things done that will make and keep 
our plant safe. 

Four new inspectors are chosen 
for the coming month at each meet- 
ing. Thus the entire plant is inspected 
every week by one of the foremen 
and their four reports are read at 
the meeting. It is surprising how 
many helpful suggestions are often 
made by a foreman who may know 
nothing about the technical operation 
of the department mentioned in his 
report. It is easy to pass over. al- 
most unconsciously, the things we 
see every day. A new eye, with a 
basic understanding of safety prin- 
ciples, often sees conditions the fore- 
man of the department had missed. 


These inspection reports do not 
necessarily wait for the safety meet- 
ing. A copy is turned over to the 
superintendent of the department. in 
which the inspector-foreman works. 
It is checked by the proper depart- 
ment superintendent and turned over 
to Mr. Cletus Comte. maintenance 
superintendent. Comte. fortunately 
for us, seems to have been the origin- 
al “do it now” man. He makes the 
necessary correction as quickly as 
possible, and often. of 40 or more 
recommendations presented to the 
safety committee. finds that all but 
two or three bear the notation that 
have already been taken care of. 

Much of the success of our program 
must be borne by the enthusiastic 
and diligent efforts of not only Cletus 
Comte but the fine cooperation of 
our other three superintendents: Vie- 
tor Osher, Warehouse and Cutting: 
Ralph Starr, Fitting: and Al Moran. 
Lasting through Packing. Another 
vital factor has been the untiring 


interest of our personable Miss Au- 
Buchon, RN. 

While the prime interest of all 
humane-minded management is to 
provide safe working conditions for 
its people, it is an interesting fact 
that the success of a safety program 
not only accomplishes this important 
purpose but also brings the manage- 
ment benefits of increased production 
and lower cost. 

President Reinhart recently ex- 
pressed it this way: “Peak produe- 
tion, hitherto unattained. has been 
reached as a result of this safety 
organization. Production has been 
increased from around 88‘ to about 
OT of rated capacity. Costly delays 
and interferences resulting from acci- 
dents have been largely avoided. 
This safety program has greatly in- 
creased the cooperative — relations 
among our supervisory staff; has 
meant better health and enjoyment 
of life for our workers: and brought 
large savings in the money cost of 
accidental injuries.” 


Trimfoot safety program is a major concern of E. J. McKinney, personnel director (left); Miss Genevieve AuBuchon, RN, and the 
author, A. C. Bollman. In the picture to the right (left to right) are shown department superintendents W. R. Starr, Al Moran, and Victor 
Osher, who attend every safety meeting. Their cooperation has resulted in the teamwork which has made possible more than 3,000,000 


man-hours of safe work, 
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Goodyear Staple 
Side-Lasting Machine 


This deals with an improvement on 
the Goodyear Staple Side Lasting 
Machine. The wiper resembles the 
head of a snake through whose mouth 
the tongue or driver is spat out. Such 
is the function of this wiper holding 
the driver. 

But the wiper also darts out and 
holds the updrawn upper tightly in 
position while the driver has a chance 
to place the staple, after which the 
action of the machine cycle with- 
draws the wiper in readiness for the 
next placing of the staple. 

Another important function of this 
wiper is not solely to hold the stock 
but to offer a passage for the driver, 
and to minimize the time in which 
' the driver is too much exposed, and 


thus tend to buckle or break, like 
trying to drive a common pin per- 
haps two inches into a piece of hard 
wood, 

Excessive strain and breakage of 
drivers has led to the development of 
a mechanism in which this exposure 
of the unsupported driver is reduced 
to a minimum of time. 

All this has been skillfully worked 
out by a combination of the two 
levers controlled by cams and links 
to retard the return action of the 
wiper protecting the driver. In short, 
the driver that retracts the driver 
still returns as before, but the other 
lever that returns the wiper has been 
retimed to return more slowly with- 
out actually changing the cam action 
or general design of the machine. A 
slot and stop-pin arrangement in this 
lever mechanism delay the return 


Eye-see becomes I-want when your 

shoes have the precious RANDAK 
appeal — 24 k. gold and silver kid, as 
developed by KOHNSTAMM and made in our 


own Camden tannery. 


RANDAK will not spot or tarnish. Specify this 


superior metallic leather in your orders. 


distributed by 


DREHER LEATHER MFG. CORP. 
100 Gold Street New York 7,N. Y. 
ORP. tenners CAMDEN, N. J. 


action sufhciently to keep the wiper 
longer over the driver. This delay in 
the wiper return gives the driver a 
chance to keep “under cover.” 

(Source: USMC; Boston; Pat. No. 
2,455,371.) 


Cut Sole Fleshing Machine 


Figure | illustrates a fleshing or 
splitting machine designed primarily 
for insole work, to prepare an insole 
so that meaty channels can be cut. 
This development stresses more an 
attachment to the machine rather 
than any actual change in the ma- 


chine proper. The general idea is 
to speed up productivity through an 
automatic device. 

In operating this machine up to 
the point of fifteen thousand pairs 
of soles a day. the operator does not 
walk around the machine to remove 
the stacks of soles just fleshed: 
rather. the combination of an un- 
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obstructed space in front of the ma 
chine. and the low position of the 
machine. make for easy overarm 
access to the work. 

This box device for receiving the 
soles in stacked form has an inner 
guiding arrangement. When the 
sole emerges from the machine and 
strikes the back of this box. the 
bounce of the sole lodges it between 
two side arms that restrain the 
soles from bouncing from one side 
of the box to the other. These plates 
are adjustable to the width of soles. 

In fleshing soles, there is always 
more or less scuffing action. re- 
sulting in dust. This surface dust 
is usually blown off or slapped off 
before presenting to the channelling 
machine. The action of the sole 
bouncing into the box herein just 
described also has the same effect 
of throwing the dust about. To re- 
move this accumulation of dust. in 
this receiving box, there are holes 
in the front corners that serve as 
outlets. 

(Source: USMC. Boston. Pat. No. 
2.452.128) 


Support for 
Wood Heeling Machine 


The mechanism of this heel sup- 
port. adjustable for almost any de- 


sired position, contributes to two 
movements: one controls the pitch 
forwards and backwards, and_ the 
other controls the side pitch or tilt. 
Both these adjustments are manually 
controlled, and so machined to main- 
tain the adjustment required without 
further attention; no danger of faulty 
mechanism to make for adjustments 
getting out of position. The mech- 
anism is simple, sturdy, and highly 
efficient. With this kind of heel sup- 
port there can be no question of per- 
fect placing of the heel to be nailed. 
(Source: Compo Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston; Pat No. 2,456,135. ) 


"Spring" Heel 

Here is a modern spring heel that 
may be fitted to one as carefully as 
a tailored suit or a pair of glasses: 


FIG.2 


a heel in which has been fitted a 

helically coiled spring as shown. 
The construction is very simple, 

comprising two plate-like receptacles 


for the placing of the spring. The 
spring is designed with the top sur- 
face considerably wider than the 
bottom, for better distribution of 
weight and balance, and also to pre- 
vent unrestrained rotary action of 
the spring. The spring also is re- 
tained by recesses visible in the op- 
posing plates. 

This heel may be interchanged as 
any rubber heel. It is a simple mat- 
ter to change the springs to fit the 
needs of the wearer. such as, high 
steppers. low steppers, heavy step- 
pers, ete, 

Figure 2 shows the finished heel, 
in outward appearance like an or- 
dinary heel. 

(Source: Herbert Smith. Bay 


Shore, N. Y.. Pat. No. 2.454.951) 


Seamless Back Work Shoe 


{ new type of shoe. mace both 
as a high-cut work shoe or oxford, 
has as one of its main features a 
seamless back or absence of back 
stay. The quarters are comprised 
of three pieces, resulting in economy 
of leather and = construction, and 
providing added comfort. On the 
quarters the front part must be 
“sprung” on the curves. This pro- 
duces a seamless back without 
crimping. The cutting estimate for 





toward the outer edge. 


width. 
Remember—The_ Boston 


pleat that can’t be beat”. 


PLEATING 


The Boston PLEATING MACHINE 
adds *-Eve Appeal’ to Your Shoes 
with very little Cost... 


We have models which make a continuous even pleat or a 
taper pleat. The taper pleat is very effective. You can start on 
the center of a piece of leather and make the pleat fan out 


If the shoe design specifies right or left hand pleats, this 
simple-to-ad just machine “lays them on the line” in any desired 


makes “a 


MACHINE 


Our agents will give you details. 








Whitman, Mass. 
Johnson City, N.Y. 





Columbus, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


[BOSTON MACHINE WORKS (0) 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kitchener, Ont. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MODEL “U" 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CUTTING, PERFORATING, 
MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 


= 


j Associate 
: LaSalle near Jefferson 
NEW ERA DIE Co. ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


Wage ice’ ; Phone: GRand 2143 


Write, Wire or Phone 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 
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“Yleather Products Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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WHOLE STOCK 
UPPER LEATHER REMNANTS 


DVD» 


LEATHE 





LOUIS I. 


729 ATLANTIC AVE. 


SILVERMAN, 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


INC, 


HUBBARD 2-0737 








a high-cut shoe is 2.20 feet per pair; 


| for oxford, 2.00 feet per pair. 


It is claimed that in this shoe 


| there is elimination of closing of 
| quarters, seam rubbing, back stay. 


back tack, plus easing of problems 


| in counter pocketing, assembling, of 


heel seats. Consequent improve- 


| . . 

; ments are claimed in such opera- 
| tions as seat lasting. heel attaching, 
| heel scouring and other factors. 


In short, the owner states that 
this new type work shoe—oxford or 
high-cut—provides better _ fitting, 


| more comfort, and real savings in 


materials and construction opera- 
tions. 

(Source: P. A, Axelson, P. O. Box 
103. Jackson, Mich.) 


| Improved Heeling Machine 


This machine can be used for any 


| type of heel, preferably low and 
| broad heels. In the profile view of 


Figure 1 that no spindle is used to 
hold the shoe, but a top anvil or 


| block descends to rest securely on 


top of the last. locking it tightly 

















while nails in the bottom block are 


| driven up through into the heel. 


These heels are placed in the ma- 
chine as in any heeling machine. But 
in addition, this machine has a load- 
er equipped with it, hand-operated. 

The outstanding feature is the 


| method or parts used to hold the shoe 


in position of correct alignment for 
heeling or nailing. This may be ob- 
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served in Figure 2. The two adjust- 
able gauges determine not only how 
far into the machine must the shoe 
go but also if the shoe is in position 
to receive the heel evenly. Another 
feature is the manner in which this 
gauge may be dropped while the ma- 
chine loader is in use. 

(Source: Pat. Ne. 2.456.405: Wil- 
lis R. Goodwin. Malden. Mass.) 


Extruding Upper Cementer 


This new unit is called an extrud- 
ing type of cementing machine. Un- 
like the Model C type, in’ which 
neoprene or latex is released from a 
bottle and sustained at constant level 
in a pot from which the cement is 
picked up by a roll, and through other 
rolls transferred to the work, this new 
type cementer actually pushes the 
cement onto the work. Through the 
medium of air pressure in back of 
the cement, the cement is ejected out 
through a nozzle and onto the work. 

In operating this machine for 
upper cementing, the manufacturer 
quotes its extreme simplicity, “by 
merely placing the upper and rotating 
against the rubber feed wheel and 
depressing the treadle. the flow of 
cement is automatically started.” 
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The technical feature stressed by 
the manufacturer is the pneumatic 
control of the cement to insure its 
constant and even flow under a pres- 
sure that actually imbeds the cement 
into the fibres of the leather. The 
importance of this feature alone, the 
trick actually of getting the cement 
into the flesh of the leather, upper 
or bottom. or sole. is of vital interest, 
especially to those who depend on 
one of the numerous kinds of ce- 
ments used to effect permanent bond- 
ing of materials. 

Whether this machine is versatile 
to the point of bottom cementing the 
manufacturer does not sav. In all 
probability there is available a change 
of fittings to permit of any desired 
versatility. 

(Source: The Ralphs Engineering 
Co.. Ltd... Abbey Park Road. Leices- 


ter, England.) 


Factoring ... 


(Continued from page 18) 


year period. Such a projection will 
provide a program of repayment of 


COMPLETE BINDING SERVICE 


“The Rotary Way" combines the use of “Rotary” 


the loan so that the borrower or bor- 
rowers will have an objective date 
upon which they may aim (and ex- 
pect) to be restored to the position 
of unencumbered ownership. 

These special types of accommoda- 
tions, for the periods projected, are 
supplied over and above the full cash- 
ing of the sales as outlined previous- 
ly. The rate of interest to be paid 
by the client is negotiated in each 
instance when all the terms and con- 
ditions of the loan are mutually 
determined. 

Special arrangements available to 
the clients are not at all limited to 
the four examples given. The fae- 
tors experience, contacts and _ influ- 
ence always are at the disposal of 
the client for the possible solution 
of any problem or development of 
any proper plan—whether these re- 
late to the financial. mereantile or 
other aspects of the client's business. 
This again demonstrates the highly 
personal quality of a factoring con- 
nection where, in an atmosphere of 
informality, things get done without 
officious delays. This personal re- 
lationship is not a balance sheet item. 
but for the shoe manufacturer and 
his factor it is an asset of very real 
value that grows with the years. 


full and semi-coated 


French Cord Binding with the “Rotary” French Cord Turning machine, o 


notably effective method for 


ducing results that can 


pro- 
up your 


sales. Our exclusive coatings, when 
used with our equipment, are quaran- 
teed not to clog machine mechanism. 


1408 LOCUST ST. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRST QUALITY 


Many manufacturers who carefully guard their built-up prestige 
insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 
policy of uniformly-high standard quality through every phase of 


Tanning. 


@ SPORTING GOODS and GLOVE LEATHERS @ 
GARMENT @ HORSE @ COW BELLIES @ DEERSKINS @ SPLITS 


Also Contract Work 


127 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
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SON NIEIL 


4 V. E. Santilli, formerly service 
manager of the St. Louis office of 
International Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass., has been appointed 
branch manager. Santilli has been 
with the firm for more than 10 years. 


4 Edward White IV, has been ap- 
pointed textile engineer and stylist 
for the decorative fabrics of the Lum- 
ite Division, Chicopee Manufacturing 
Corp. White previously served with 
the drapery division of Simtex-Mills 
and will be in charge of style, texture, 
and color selection for all new Lumite 
decorative fabrics. He will devote his 
major attention to Lumite’s applica- 
tion in the luggage, ladies’ handbag 
and other novelty items field. 


4 Tom R. O’Brien, formerly of Milius 
Shoe Co. and Jay Shoe Mfg. Co. has 
been appointed mid-western sales rep- 
resentative of the Tiffany Footwear 
Division of the B. E. Cole Co., Nor- 
way, Me. He will have offices in the 
Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis. 


4 Harold N. Garfield is now selling 
for Auburn Rubber Corp., Auburn, 
Ind. He was formerly associated with 
L. Drexsage & Co., Inc., New York. 


4 Robert Harris is now selling the 
complete line of Consolidated Plastics 
Co., East Boston, Mass. 


4 Grover G. McAtee and Jack Mullen 
have been named sales representatives 
for L. J. O’Neill Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
Both were formerly associated with 
Rice-O’Neill Shoe Co. The former will 
have the West Coast territory suc- 
ceeding Edward O’Neill and Mullen 
will handle the West Plains states 
and the Dakotas. Gus Patrick has 
been assigned a new sales territory 
in Illinois, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Alabama. 


4 Edgar M. Queeny, chairman of the 
board of directors of Mansanto Chemi- 
cal Co. has been re-elected a member 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, a non-profit independent in- 
stitution to foster research and edu- 
cation in economics and business. 


4 Jules W. Kraus, general manager 
of Selwyn Shoe Mfg. Co., Boonville, 
Mo., has announced his retirement 
from management of the firm. He will 
continue to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity in the factory. Charles Herten- 
stein has been promoted to factory 
manager and Lawrence’ Vorwerk, 
superintendent of the Milius Shoe Co. 
plant at Festus, Mo., for the past 14 
years, has been named factory super- 
intendent. 


4 Elinor Bohle has been named stylist 
for Andrew Geller, Inc., New York 


City women’s shoe manufacturers. She 
succeeds Beth Levine. 


4 Robert Plott has been named sales 
manager for Wellco Shoe Corp., 
Waynesville, N.C., and Joseph L. 
Stanelli is director of merchandising. 


4 William Miller is taking over the 
Cleveland territory for the Buster 
Brown division of Brown Shoe Co., 
St. Louis. He succeeds E. M. Sullivan 
who has asked for an extended leave 
of absence. Miller was formerly in 
the Mobile and New Orleans terri- 
tory. Sullivan has been with the firm 
for the past 36 years of which the 
last 20 were spent in Cleveland. 


4 Carl T. Smith, formerly with Cali- 
fornia Casuals, Inc., Los Angeles, is 
now selling for L. B. Evans Sons Co., 
Wakefield, Mass. manufacturers of 
men’s slippers. Smith will cover Texas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. He succeeds 
Leslie Weaver who has been with 
the firm for 29 years and is retiring 
because of illness. 


4 Hans Fuente, has been appointed 
sales representative for the Schiff 
Ribbon Corp., in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Massachusetts. 
In addition, Fuente will represent 
Thermceo Products Corp., Quakertown, 
Pa. Son of Max Fuente, widely known 
in the shoe trade, he has been associ- 
ated with his father for several years. 
The elder Fuente has announced his 
retirement. 
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LABOR NEWS. 


Approximately 500 employes of 
General Shoe Corp.’s Pulaski plant 
last week rejected a proposal to af- 
filiate with the Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union, AFL, by a vote of more than 
2 to 1. The vote was conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


The result marked the second con- 
secutive time that Pulaski General 
Shoe employes have voted against 
union membership. A first election 
was held in July of 1946 and the 
NLRB recently ordered a second elec- 
tion. 

- -—.- 


The National Labor Relations Board 
has ruled that the uniform conditions 
of employment and the interdepend- 
ence of employes present “compelling 
reasons” for the continuance of one- 
union representation. The decision was 
handed down in denying a petition 
of the AFL Electricians and Car- 
penters’ unions for bargaining rights 
at the Monsanto Chemical Co.’s “B” 
plant located at Monsanto, III. 


The petitions asked severance of 30 
carpenters and 45 electricians now 
represented by the AFL Chemical 
Workers Union, Local 12, which is 
bargaining agent ‘for 1700 employes 
at the plant. 


Local 117, United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, voted unanimously at 
a special meeting this week to author- 
ize the union’s negotiating committee 
to extend its present contract with 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O., to 
May 13. The contract expired Apri! 
30. 

U.S. Conciliators Martin Swauger 
and Jack Bell ruled that the current 
contract be extended 30 days to per- 
mit the conciliators assist the two 
parties in reaching an agreement. 
The union is asking an increase of 
eight-cents hourly while the company 
demands a six-cent hourly reduction 
under the existing escalator clause. 
The union has scheduled a special 
mass meeting for May 13. 

nents Waree 


A strike that began many weeks 
ago on May 26, 1948 at the Virginia 
Oak Tannery, Luray, Va., has appar- 
ently ended. Although no official an- 
nouncement was made by either the 
company management or officials of 
Local 265, International Fur & Lea- 
ther Workers Union, CIO, W. R. Bow- 
man, tannery manager, reported that 
the strike was ended unofficially. 

Theodore Good, chairman of the 
union’s strike committee, also re- 
ported that the strike was ended. He 





DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


HEMLOCK . 
STAINLESS SUMAC .- 
QUEBRACHO . 


OAK .- 


MANGROVE 
ORDINARY SUMAC 
RAPID TAN “G” 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


SS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


said, “We voted unanimously . . . to 
call off the strike and 150 of us went 
down and applied for jobs.” 

Good added that the men decided 
that they weren’t getting anything 
out of the strike and that it was bad 
for the community. Bowman said that 
the plant was in need of men—145 
are now employed at the plant—and 
will probably hire some of the ex- 
strikers. “But they will come back 
as new men and we cannot promise 
them their old jobs”, he said. 

“ + 


An agreement signed last week by 
the Adirondack Leather Workers 
Union, Gloversville independent, and 
the G. Levor & Co. and Framglo Tan- 
neries, Inc., both of Gloversville, pro- 
vides employes of the two companies 
with added benefits of family hospital 
and medical insurance and two more 
paid holidays, bringing the total to 
five. Wages for the 372 union mem- 
bers involved remain the same ex- 
cept for an increase for company 
watchmen and other “spot adjust- 
ments”, according to Kenneth Ped- 
rick, union president. 

The pact is effective to April 21, 
1950 after which either party can give 
notice to reopen. discussions for 
changes in working conditions. The 
present contract is to remain in 
force during any negotiations. 

---->——— 

United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, has sent notices to 80 Massa- 
chusetts shoe manufacturers stating 
that it will exercise a clause in the 
1949 contract permitting reopening of 
the contract for wage negotiations. 


THE 
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Laub Quality 00! 


a Leather Specialties, f 


For belts, sandals, bridle reins, sad- 
dles, saddle bags, etc., look to Laub 
for the best in quality leather. 


Strap Sides and Backs 
(Russet and colors) 


Skirting Sides and Backs 
Natural Tooling Strap Sides 
and Backs 
Russet and Colored Strap Bellies 


Double Waistbelt Shoulders 
(Russet and colors) 


Steer Harness Leather Sides 
(Russet and black) 


Stag Harness Leather Backs 
(Russet and black) 


GEO. LAUB’S SONS 


TANNERS SINCE 1846 
BUFFALO 6, N.Y. 


AGENCIES 
BOSTON: Merrihew & Compan 
GREATER NEW YORK: Thomas Leather Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: Earl C. Cookman Co. 
CHICAGO: Tiedemann Leather Co. 
LOS ANGELES . SAN FRANCISCO: Russ White Co. 
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CABLE ADDRESS: MONLEACO 


1127 W. Division St., Chicago 
New York @ Boston e San Francisco 
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Monarch Leather Co. 


The union will ask for increased 
wages. 

The notice was signed by William 
E. Thornton, regional director of the 
union before his election this week 
as national president. Thornton said 
that if no agreement is reached be- 
tween union and manufacturers, the 
issue must me submitted to the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
The 1949 contract was signed after 
last minute negotiations and called 
for a continuance of the 1948 agree- 
ment with no increase in wages. 

A year ago, the wage question went 
before the state board which ruled 
that workers be given a_ five-cent 
hourly increase. Manufacturers rep- 
resentatives have been asked to meet 
with union officials at a meeting in 
Boston on May 11. 


+ 


The National Labor Relations Board 
has ruled that petition for investiga- 
tion and certification of representa- 
tives of employes of Strand Leather 
Co., Inc., New Bedford, Mass. plant 
be dismissed. The petition was filed 
on Feb. 16 by the Pocketbook Workers 
Union, New York charging that the 
company had interfered with results 
on a bargaining agent election held at 
the plant on Feb. 11. Workers had 
voted 69-56 against union representa- 
tion. 


@ Ata meeting of creditors of Maine 
Shoes, Inc., New York City footwear 
Manufacturers, the firm’s liabilities 
were given as $10,000 owing for ac- 
counts payable and $7200 owing for 
taxes and wages, it is reported. Ac- 
counts receivable were reported at 
$9000. Plant valuation was not given. 
Larger creditors are reported to have 
recommended acceptance of 20 per- 
cent in cash. 


@ Setroy, Inc., New York City foot- 
wear manufacturers, is reported to 
have filed a petition for an arrange- 
ment under chapter XI of the Bank- 
ruptey Act. It is proposed to pay the 
claim in full in eight equal quarterly 
installments, starting one year after 
confirmation. 


@ Assignee of Louis Golden trading 
as The Golden Shoe Co., New York 
City footwear retailers and exporters, 
is reported to have been given per- 
mission to file a Bond of $3000 and 
sell the firm’s stock and fixtures at a 
public auction, it is reported. 


@ Creditors of Eastern Footwear 
Corp., Dolgeville and New York City, 
have received $60,000 as a first pay- 
ment by the firm to fund its debts of 
approximately $880,000. An additional 
four percent payment was made be- 
cause March production, according to 
Dominick J. Calderazzo, president, set 
a new record in dollar volume. Credi- 
tors and a creditors committee ap- 
pointed at a meeting at Tanners’ 
Council Associates had worked out a 
plan for debt funding and the firm’s 
costs are now reported in accordance 
with sound shoe manufacturing op- 
erations. 








COMBINING — ELASTICIZING 
PLASTICS 
BACKING CLOTH 


WINDRAM 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1867 
3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass. 








STERN 
A GOOD CANN4meE 


SINCE !9O! 


THE STERN DRUM-TYPE CAN 


STERN CAN COMPANY, INC. 


183 ORLEANS STREET EAST BOSTON 28 MASS 








Brazilian Leathers 


Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 


Caixa Postal 917 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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Leather 
Mi AJRIKJETS | 


Business generally limited 
throughout market. Buying of a 
spotty nature. Price situation un- 
changed in most cases. 


New York Markets 


Market continues slow with much 
buying pressure noted to bring side 
leather prices down. More complaints 
than anything else is heard in the 
trade and that covers a rather wide 
range of uppers. There is no special 
item that escapes it. Heavy sides for 
men’s shoes and loafers ete., which 
have been the best movers, seem at 
fected also with buying smaller and 
closer to the cutting date than it was 
The whole trouble with the business 
is that shoe manufacturers want shoe 
orders before they commit themselves 
for the leather. Hopes were expressed 
after the Easter rush there would be 
re-orders in for leather but so far, not 
much of this business has taken place 
Good lines of large spread elk leather 
seem to be priced 43, 41 and 39c¢ for 
three quantity grades or 42, 40 and 
38¢ with the lowest grade at less 
There is quite a price range on these 
Good combination extremes usually in 
the 50’s and down, such as 55¢ and 
below. List prices are one thing but 
in the present situation with buyers 
striving to drive down prices, deals 
are made depending on the amount ot 
leather wanted, the customer, etc 

The sole market is slow and most 


tanners report difficulty in moving 
stock. The outlook is not pleasing 
either but who knows because buying 
has been known to start suddenly when 
there is not even an indication of com 
ing activity. Prices are still not too 
well defined. Last selling prices noted 
on bends were mostly 55c all the way 
to 60-6lc depending on type, ete. On 
bellies the general price is 30c but on 
the steers the market is not too clear 
with 32c to 33c¢ usually heard but also 
more and less heard. Cut soles seem 
to give no satisfaction at all to cutter 
and production is much reduced. Single 
shoulders are most mixed in price 


Sole Leather 


Boston sole leather market generally 
in doldrums this week. Tanners report 
little if any business with buying still on 
hand-to-mouth basis. Quoted prices re 
main merely nominal; buyers do a little 
sampling, but only what they really need 
Production continues steady but far less 
than a vear ago. Many tanners expect 
sales to pick up considerably before the 
month is out when fall run begins. Light 
bends still draw most attention though 
less than a week ago. Medium and heavy 
bends quiet. Following are usual quota 
tions on standard tannages 

Light Bends: 60-63c 
Medium Bends: 59-61c 
Heavy Bends: 59-6l1c 


Philadelphia sole leather tanners report 
business very quiet. They have to go 


LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 


THIS 
WEEK 


95-1.15 


KIND OF LEATHER 


CALF (Men's HM) 
CALF (Women's) 80- 1.02 
CALF SUEDE .00-1.20 
KID (Black Glazed) 50-75 
KID SUEDE 50-75 
PATENT (Extreme) 48-56 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 18-22 
KIPS (Corrected) 53-58 
EXTREMES (Corrected) 43-49 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 44-48 
SOLE (Light Bends) 61-63 
BELLIES 32-35 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) 49-54 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 37-43 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 20-23 
SPLITS (Gussets) 18-19 
WELTING (!/, x '/g) 8I/, 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS — 24!/,-25 


YEAR 1948 
HIGH 


-30-1.48 


MONTH 
AGO AGO 


95-1.15 — 1.00-1.15 
80-1.05  1.00-1.10 —1.40-1.48 
1.00-1.20 1.00-1.35 —‘1.45-1.90 
50-75 50-75 70-90 
50-75 60-80 70-90 
48-56 52-56 76-82 
18-22 20-23 23-25 
50-55 54-58 70-75 
45-51 50-54 60-65 
44.48 48-5 | 56-60 
60-63 72-16 90-95 
32-36 34-36 44-47 
49-54 63-65 77-80 
38-44 38-42 41-45 
20-23 19-21 27 
18-19 17-19 21-22 
8I/, 10-10!/, TAIL, 
24-241/,  26!/>-28 33 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 
using quality rawstock. 
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THE KEY 

TO DEPENDABLE 
UNIFORMITY IN 
SOLE LEATHER 


CUT STOCK 
BENDS - BACKS 
BELLIES - HEADS 

SHOULDERS 


TANNING CO. 


Westfield, Penna. 








Picture of a Fellow about to Lose His Shirt 


And his pants, too. But you win— 
because it's from hides of fine steers 
like this that we make our leathers... 
First quality raw materials plus curry- 
ing and finishing by men who know 
their jobs—those are the reasons why 
Brown products assure you outstand- 
ing service and economy. If it's belt- 
ing, hydraulic, textile or other special 
leathers, phone, wire or write— 


WM. C. BROWN LEATHER Co. 


1702-14 TULIP STREET PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 














LIBERTY 


“TOPS” For QUALITY 


McADOO & ALLEN WELTING CO. 


QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Agencies in Principal Centers in the United States and throughout the world. 








EXPERIENCE DICTATES 
THE USE OF SETON LEATHERS 


DURONA aia N TAY 
puperoo = -/{PHYR BUCK ba rpny 


Sides & Kips 


SETON LEATHER CO. 
Newark f. New Jersey, 





atter orders. tvery one seems to be wait 
ing lor prices to go down betore they 
buy. The only exception, possibly, is fac- 
tory leather. Factory bends are selling 
very well. Finding bends at 65¢ are not 
selling well 

Tanners say that it is generally un 
destood that the shoe stores had a very 
good Easter season, and this should in 
crease activity in the leather industry all 
along the line. However, at present, shoe 
factories are running very slow—some as 
low as one and a half days per week 


Sole Leather Offal 


Not much change in boston market 
this week. Sales continue spotty, prices 
soit. Dealers report little general activity, 
see small evidence of early pick-up. Pro- 
duction falls off as demand drops. Even 
bellies which have drawn most business 
in recent weeks are slower with many 
sales made at one or two cents less than 
quoted prices. Cow bellies tind few sales 
at 32-34c; more at 30c. Less demand for 
single shoulders with heads on though 
production continues low. Lights are 
most active. Double rough shoulders 
move slowly; heads very quiet. Standard 
tannages are quoted as follows: 

Sellies: Steers 32-34c. Cows 30-32c 

Single shoulders, heads on: Lights 41 

43c. Heavies 37-39c 

Double rough shoulders : 47-54c 

Heads: 16-8c 

Fore shanks: 18-24c 

Hind shanks: 22-27c¢ 


Welting 


Welting manufacturers report spotty 
business. Regular Goodyear welting 
quoted at 8!,c¢ for 12 by '% inch stock 
suyers want to pay no more than &c. 
Specialty welting holds attention of most 
styling lines. Dressing up the man’s shoe, 
long neglected, seems a trend and spe- 
cialty welting plays its part. Synthetic 
welting finds many friends among makers 
of cheap welts, pre-welts, stitchdowns 


Sheep Leathers 


Joston tanners report sheep market 
still quiet, note few signs of improvement 
Little sampling done as buyers continue 
to hold off orders Moderate russet busi 
ness reported by some tanners with most 
sales consummated in grades between 
12-loc. Shoe linings slow down, some 
sales reported between 12-1&e. Boot lin 
ings are still moderately active, tanners 
quote 20-22c. Hat sweats slightly im 
proved, most sales made between 20-26c. 
Little call tor colored vegetable linings, 
quoted at 23c top but bulk of buying 
done at 18-19c. Novelty sheep and gar 
ment leathers inactive. Chrome linings 
find some sales at 25¢ down 

Russet linings: 22, 20, 18, 16, 14, 12, 10. 

Russet Hat-Sweat: 26, 24, 22, 20 

Colored Veg. Linings : 23, 21, 19, 17, 14 

Chrome Linings: 28, 26, 24, 22. 

Garment Suede: 25, 23, 21 

Garment Grains: 22, 20, 18 


Kid Leathers 


Philadelphia kid tanners report black 
suede as the largest seller they have 
Blue suede is also finding a market 
Black glazed is selling fairly well, while 
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brown suede and glazed is still lagging 
behind. White has started to sell, and 
some tanners say that it is going well in 
suede and glazed. Crushed is improving 
in black and brown 

All satin mats produced are sold, but 
production is limited because of high 
prices 

The raw skin market is firm. Some 
tanners claim that although they sell 
what black suede and glazed they pro- 
duce, business is not good because high 
prices in raw skins cause production to 
be curtailed. Although there are conces 
sions made to tanners when they fight 
enough and they, in turn, make occasional 
concessions to manufacturers, this is not 
frequent enough to activate the market. 
Some tanners feel that raw skins will 
come down because they must and when 
they do adjustments will be made in fin- 
ished kid. Prices in general were quoted 
as unchanged since last week 


Boston kid market continues at stand 
still. Buyers sample little, order little 
Some tanners claim buyers have bought 
60-75 percent of fall suede requirements, 
are now waiting to see if trend will be as 
big as expected before placing more or- 
ders. Most tanners expect tremendous 
fun when buyers finally decide to take 
plunge. None say when this will will be 
Meantime, bulk of suede sales continue 
between 50 and 75c¢ with many buyers 
looking for 60c and down grades. Black 
glazed very quiet. Linings sell best at 
26-36 though quoted up to 4c 


Patent Leather 


Boston patent market continues to baftle 
tanners who quote nominal prices but sell 
at much less. Very few sales made at 
asking prices, most after buyer is con 
vinced he has found best deal. Few tan 
ners see much hope of change, hesitate 
to predict what will happen to patent 
market. Children’s stitchdowns, a year 
‘round seller, find the going slightly slow 
er this week. Following quotations hold 
only on small lots, bulk of sales much 
lower 
Kips \ 65-79: B 65-79; 64-74; C 62 
69: D 38-64 

Extremes: B 60-66; C 57-61; I 
XN 48-51; XX 41-45 

Large: C 40-44; D 38-42; 
XN 33-37 


Calf Leathers 


Little new business done in Bostor 
i market this week. Prices softer < 
quotations remain essentially tl 
Sam Some tanners report 3-3e d 
in actual sales made in women’s weig! 
say Je drop in raw. caltskin” prices 
Men's heavy leathe ll 
top grades, med 
ill New business 


ms. Suede business 


ti 


small qualities wanted 
Few advanced 


quotations apply 


elg 
1) 85-90, 

s weights: RB R& 
D 78-89c: X 68-81le: 
$1.10-1.20 S143 


Side Leathers 


Rost ers report si 
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inSPLITS WY 


These are times of specialization. Our entire 
aso organization has devoted its efforts in devel- 
TANNERS OF A oping—Superb Splits—that top them all. 
Qiove LEATHER 


vorsmons | SPECIALTY TANNERS of 
en RERSKINS SUEDE SPLITS e SOLE SPLITS 


Cow BELLIES 


SHANKS LINING SPLITS 


A. L. GEBHARDT CO. 


416 NORTH WATER ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WiS. 
Gebhardt-Vogel Tanning Co., 706 W. Oregon, Mil. 











eee 


S 


Real White SHEEP 


Actually Tanned WHITE—Not Bleached 





THOMAS A. O'KEEFE 


EST. 1907 


LEATHER COMPANY 


4 GOODHUE ST. SALEM, MASS. 
Also ... General Line of SHEEPSKINS for oanvios s¥20es 





FULL GRAIN CORRECTED GRAIN 
ELK SIDES ELK SIDES 


ar 
Mexcau Tefiee 
PRINTS TIPPING 


Hlerible Splits 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















; 1I-2c in some instances. Best tannages do 
well; very low grade tannages do spotty 
Lusiness. few shoe manufacturers who 
have cut their costs to the bone enter the 
market for substantial quantities of low 
er priced tannages in side leather ; others 
show little interest. Tight supply of ani 
line type kips and extremes coupled with 
good demand holds prices fairly close to 
old levels. Kips hold firm. Work elk 


draws some interest with prices generally 





down 2c trom last week's levels. Quota 
tions indicate price range on standard 
tannages 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 54-58; (¢ 
50-52; D 45-48; X 40-42 
Corrected Kips: B 54-58; C 52-56; D 
50-53; X 44-46 
Corrected Extremes 45-51; 43-49; 
41-47; 38-41 
Corrected Large: 43-47; 41-45; 39-43; 
35-39 


Work Elk: 44-49; 42-47; 40-45; 38-43 





° 
Splits 
Boston split market slightly more ac 
LINING LEATHERS tive this week, prices generally firmer 
Suede business picks up over previous 
weeks though far from general expecta 
tions. Big demand for fall shoes yet to 
GEILICH LEATHER Cc O:. TAUNTO N, MASS. come. Bulk of present business concen 
trated on best suedes although cheaper 
grades do well. Middle grades move 
slowly Finished linings get moderate 
call up to 25¢ for best, smaller demand 
A N. ede for regular tannages. Retan sole splits 
<G elu quiet as is work elk 
iy Light suede: 36-43; 34-41; 32-38 
Suede Heavy 44 47: 42 44: 39-41 


22 2 
10] 





| Retan Sole: 40, 38, 35, 33. 
GH awme Finished Linings: 18-20; 20-23; 


Glove Leathers 


e 
WL l cathenr Leather sales have fallen to an “all 
time” low. The recent reduction inaugu 


rated by the cape and cabretta tanners, 
has failed to produce new business. Glove 
manufacturers prefer to wait until they 
get operating before committing them 
selves on leather 

Raw skin prices are mixed with very 
little interest shown here. Only bargain 

QUALITY BELTING, PACKING BRIDLE and STRAP LEATHERS pe el Se ai daisaaas Gee 
Tanneries are operating at about 20 
per cent of capacity while the glove in 


HANS RE ES? SONS |. tees tvisitshostt ies tina 


Midwestern market continues un 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. e ASHEVILLE, N. C. changed at 19, 18 and 17¢ for LM weights 
\ few tanners report considerable quan 
; . - tities selling during the past week at 
Leadership for over a century those prices Phere are Be Msn at 
the moment of any weakness developing 
Phere are other tanner reports which 
quote asking prices at 20, 19 and 18c, but 











it is pointed out that some price resistance 
is encountered at this range. There are 











still others who quote prices 17, 16 and 


T* only sac- M \\ I5ce. but these are of considerably less 

cessful press | fo) 2 (@) $d) \ quality Demand and production — are 

that prepares Sole Roller-—Non Roller about on an even par, with accumulation 

Leather for drum | Steel or Brass Base held to a minimum 

tanning, extract- Gr ful lines Smooth metal work 

ing and oiling. ine finishe Formed tongues 
Moss 


Also prepares Garment Leathers 


RI / : 
peered ides a pp I tae ~ Gilt Bronze Midwestern tanners’ reports are mixed 
“ wines sage ee gece Nickel * Gunmetal + Colors Some indicate fair volume ot business 

the skiving and splitting machine. ; Peat aia ey Re a nare i 
7 Whitle others report yusIness as poor 
iri | Meanwhile ices are holding steady 
Quirin Leather Press Co. . eae ‘ hhen's ah gga is priced at 26¢ 
Olean, New York : TURING COMPANY Grain garment sells at 26, 24, down to 
2c, with high colored grain garment 











/* all ; bringing a top of 28¢. In horsehide leath 
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er, market remaims dull. Tanners quote 
an average price of 35c, while the very 


best figured up to 3X 


Harness Leather 


\ctivity has been restricted in the 
Midwest. New orders are scarce lan 


ners’ asking prices are 73c for the \ 


grade, 69 tor B grade, 65 for C grade 


and 6le for D grade \n additional 1le 
per pound is usually figured for backs 
Phe procedure of heavy leather sold on 
application only is generally being fol 


lowed by most tanners 


Bag, Case and Strap 


The lower prices which went into at 
fect only a short time ago, failed to lo 
cate new buyers, or even to attract busi 
ness from old-time customers. The de 
mand just isn't. there at least at the 
moment. The only consolation being the 
fact that the lower grades are moving 
fairly consistently, for embossing pur 

Other than this, business 1s) on 
slow side. Prices, however, continue 
] 


quoted unchangec 


2 ounce 
2'. oun 
» ounce 
4 ounce 
5 ounce strap 


Belting Leathers 


Belting tanners in Philadelphia report 
business is quiet. There ts poor business 
in specialty leather Shoulders, bellies and 
heads are all quiet Native steers are at 
19¢ with no activity at that price 

Phe reason given for the current quiet 
session is that prices, although they are 
quoted as approximately 10) per cent 
lower than they were the first of the 
year, are not low enough for the buyers 
Another reason is generally poor market 
conditions ; it is felt that’ the leather in 
dustry is feeling the trend of the times 
Buyers are careful, getting only what 
they need with no buying ahead 

Philadelphia curriers report that trade 
is off 30 per cent as compared with the 
first quarter of last year. Some of this is 
in actual volume of business and some is 
retlected in lower prices. With few ex 
ceptions, business ts) reported as poor 
Factory belting is not active. However, 
leather used in waist belts is selling very 
well, as in hydraulic belting 

Some curriers felt that an upsweep in 
purchasing is to he expected because at 
present factories are not keeping any in 
ventories and are using up supplies they 
have on hand it is felt that they soon 
will exhaust their supplies, and must pur 


hase replacements 


TANNING 
Materials 


Little Change 


Raw tanning materials moved in a 
narrow range this week, with prices being 
unchanged. There was no undue influence 
In supply or demand to cause alterations 
or changes as the new month. started 
Fanning extracts were steady and busi 
ness followed the same regularity that has 
been seen during the past five weeks 
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SMOOTH AND ELK SIDE LEATHER 


oe 
VEGETABLE 
For Linings, Bag, Case, and Strap 


CHROME RETAN SOLE LEATHER 
Velvet Finished and Waterproofed 
ee 


Contract Tanning 





worth the difference 


SLATTERY BROS. TANNING CO. 
210 South St. Boston 11, Mass. 














PRINTZ ) 
LEATHER Whi 
COMPANY rLEES 
ALUM LAMBS GOAT and CABRETTA CHROME LAMBS 


For All Requirements 


CONTRACT TANNERS OF: stack @LazeD KID 


LINING KID 
2139 E. HUNTINGDON ST. SINCE 1884 PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 





























Factory \ 


SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - HEADS 
SHOULDERS - BELLIES - SHANKS, Ete. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - BOY'S 
MISSES’ - CHILDREN'S 
IN ALL GRADES AND WEIGHTS 


Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 
and leather COUNTERS 


CARR LEATHER CO: 
69 SOUTH ST: 
BOSTON 
TANNERIES AT PEABODY 





Tanning oils saw some adjustments in 
a few items this week, pricewise, but the 
market was moderate with no new de- 
velopment to stimulate renewed activity 
over the regular demand. 


Raw Tanning Materials 

Divi divi, shipment, bags -...$68.00-78.00 

Wattle bark, ton «++ $80.00-83.00 

Sumac, 28% leaf $75.00 
30% leaf 

Myrobalans, 





ie GP sencdertumaiees ‘ 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed ............$90.00 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut extract, clarified, 259 
nin, a pone 
Bbls., l.c.1., .046; cl. 
Powdered, bags, c.l. ... a 
itch, solid Borneo, plus duty 
Gambier pesmnaneated 25% tannin, 
rintabnutanc. Te 
Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars, 
f.o.b. wks. nite ce 
Bbls., c.l. and 1.c.1. sebieheackiniestaeh .0675 
Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, Ib. 
Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis 639% tannin, c.lL, 
plus duty . = 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.].. 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. 
Ground extract .. - 
Powdered super spruce, 
0514; Le. 
Spruce extract, Ib. bbls., 
Led, O8%4 5 tKS. cess 
tks., 644-6% ; bbls. 
Wattle bark extract, s 


Tanners’ Oils 


Cod oil, Nfld., drums 
Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. 
sulphonated castor oil, 75% 
‘ pure 25°) moisture 
, 250% added mineral 
; sulphon nated, 50% added mineral 
-inseed, raw tks., drums, c. 
l.e.]. ‘ eat 
Neats aeook C.T 
C.T. 
C.T. 
, extra drums 
. No. 1, drums 
Neats foot, sulphonated 
Olive, dom. denatured, bbls., gal 
Waterless Moellon 
Moellon, 20% water 
Moellon, 25° water 
\rtificial Moellon, 25% moisture 
Chamois Mo 
Common degre 
Ne itral degr 
Iphonated " 
Sulphonated tation 5 
Sponging compound 
Split oil 
Sulphonated sperm, 250% water 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds viseos 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds viscosity 
Petroloum Oils, 100 seconds viscosity 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Sadie Greenberg 


wife of John Greenberg, prominent 
Boston leather merchant, died May 3, at 
her home in Revere, Mass., after an ill- 
ness of two weeks. Mrs. Greenberg was 
well-known for her charitable work in 
Revere and surrounding areas. Besides 
her husband, she leaves a son and two 
daughters. 


Harry J. Fitts 


... 74, associated with the Weyen- 
berg Shoe Company of Milwaukee, 
since 1912, died April 24 at his home 
at 451 North Westway Road, Clare- 
mont, Calif.. a suburb of Los Angeles. 
He served as Pacific manager for the 
Weyenberg concern from 1921 until his 
retirement in 1939. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Alice W. Fitts. 








RAWHIDE 


ac 


RUGGED abe 
BOOTS os 


“J 
and fs 
SHOES ya 

CALIFORNIA 
TANNING 
Co. 


1905 SHENANDOAH AVE 
ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 








Since 1888 


Specialty Leathers 
Side — Horse 
Well known Tannages 
aa 3. 742068 3 
ANILETTE 
ROSS-ETTE 


and the popular 


A.H. Ross & Sons (6 


Chicago 22, Illinois 
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IHUNDIES and SIKING 


Packer hide market slow; prices 
up on buying of specialty tanners. 
Calfskin market broke sharply on 
packer skins; 110,000 moved. Kip- 
skins sold in small quantity. Small 
packer and country markets quiet. 


Packer Hides 


Trading in the packer market this 
week was slow, the start rather spotty 
because of the overshadowing activity 
in the calfskin market. Interest in the 


steers and cows around 48/50 Ibs. are 
quotable in a range of 18 to 19c se- 
lected depending upon the quality and 
average weights. Lighter hides will 
bring higher money. Some of the ex 
treme light hides, those around 40 to 
42 Ibs. from Southwestern points, have 
been quoted up to 25c selected, depend- 
ing upon quality. Heavier _ hides, 
around 55 Ibs. average, can be figured 
less than 18c_ selected Bulls are 
nominally figured arownd I3c selected 


Packer Calfskins 


60c for heavies and 57!2c for lights in 
business very late last week. However, 
the business this week definitely super 
seded the earlier, lower-priced, trading 
Meanwhile, the New York trimmed 
market was quiet. Buyers were deti- 
nitely selective in both markets, taking 
only the better quality Northern pro- 
duction from the local “Big Four” 
packers and saying nothing about the 
Riverpoint skins 

Prices on new trim Riverpoint pro 
duction were nominally levelled at 
52 for heavies and 50c tor lights 

New York trim packer calfskins are 
quoted nominally at $3.50 for 3 to 4's, 
$4.00 for 4 to 5's, $4 25 for 5 to 7S, 
$5.25 for 7 to 9’s, and $8.00 for 9 to 
12's 

Big packer regular slunk last sold 
at $2.75, which was 50c under the pre- 


market was from. specialty tanners, vious business. No hairless sold 
most all in native hides, picked points 
and currently produced material, some 
hides sold into the kill. What back 
salting hides were sold went at sub- 
stantial discounts 

Heavy native steers sold slightly 
higher this week, sales taking place at 
I8'4e on the River and 185¢c¢ for light 
grubbing St. Paul take-off. Mixed 


The calfskin market broke this week 
when “Big Four” packers sold almost 
110,000 Northern production heavy and 
light calfskins at prices that were said 
to be “remarkably strong”, consider 
ing the talk that was around. Prices, in the packer kipskin market this week, 
although physically lower, held up well the volume of business was small 
in the face of talk that had possible Two sellers were active, one selling 
levels around 10 to 15¢ below last untrimmed skins, the other selling new 
heavy and light native steers sold trading. Actually, the levels were only trim production. The new trim skins, 
steady, however. Straight light native 32 to 6¢ lower on the heavies, but mixed Northern and Riverpoint pro 
steers sold at 23c for picked point lots only 3%c lower on the lights. The duction, sold at 45c for native kip and 
and 22'4¢ Chicago basis for the gen- larger loss on the heavies was due to 40c for overweights, with the South 
eral run. Extreme light native steers the fact that some heavies out of Mil westerns at 2c less, brands 2'2c less 
sold steady. waukee allweights sold at the 62'« in all cases. This is unchanged for kip 

Branded steers were quiet, considered level, these heavies of not as good skins. Also, another “Big Four pack 
steady to slightly lower according to quality as the other Northern points er moved about 2,600 untrimmed kip 
demand, but no actual price change Nearly 100,000 skins sold at the es- and overweights at 42'4¢ for the native 
because of lack of trading tablished price levels of 6212 to 63 kip and 37¥c for the native over- 

Heavy native cows were. slightly for heavies and 60c for lights, the weights, also unchanged he earlier 
higher, principally on the current salt balance, a smaller quantity, selling at sale involved about 3,000 skins. Also, 
ing. Prices ranged from 19 to 20%sc, 
the outside price paid on May salting 
light grubbing St. Paul hides. Light 
native cows sold steady to. slightly 
higher. Branded cows sold very limited 
at steady money for Northerns, and 
at a substantial premium for very light 
average hides 

\ few bulls sold at ‘2c higher, but 
the quantity was small at 800 hides 

Che market is definitely spotty. Sole 
and upper tanners were very quiet, 
the only interest reported from the 
specialty tanners 


Small Packer Hides 


he small packer market is search 
ing tor the proper ground. Tanners 
have not shown amy particular faith 
in the market. The spurts to higher 
levels in the big packer market have 
been nothing more than the willingness 
of some specialty tanners to pay a little 
more for better quality hides. Con- 
sequently, the higher levels are not 
grounded sufficiently to allow tanners 
to buy in this market at higher levels 

Prices have held about the same all 
week. Small packer allweight native 


Packer Kipskins 


Although prices were established 


QUOTATIONS 


Week Ago 


Month Ago Year Ago 


Present 
Native steers 22 18 -23 18 -19 
Ex light native steers 2 28 29 
Light native cows 241,-25 241-25 24 
Heavy native cows I8b,-19%%Q 1s 
Native bulls . ; 151, 151 
Heavy Texas steers 3 gi 18-1814 171, 
Light Texas steers 19 181, 
Ex. light Texas steers 24 24 
Butt branded steers % 18-1814 171, 
Colorado steers 1714-18 17 
Branded cows 181, 181 
Branded bulls : 5 2 
Packer calfskins ; § 
Chicago city calfskins 
Packer kipskins 
Chicago city kipskins 

*New trim basis. 


HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 

Close Close High Low Net 

May 4 Apr. 27 For Week For Week Change 
June mn jdoataonionbiniantes 20.10 20.20 20.45 19.81 —10 
September 19.95 19.90 20.21 19.55 + 5 
December .. 19.60B 19.60B 19.85 
March 18.95B 19.10B 

Total sales, 156 lots. 





oon Om | wee wu 


Sa THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 
x BLACK AND COLORS 
AMALGAMATED LEATHER CO'S. IN 
DELAWARE 


MINGTON 99, 
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RGD 


sym AT LOWER cOsT” 


BATES 
LEATHER FILLERS 


SOLE LEATHER 
FINISHES 


iL; 
H. 
LINCOLN 
ant SPONGING. AND 
SON WASHING COMPOUNDS 


INC. TANNERS” SUGAR 
2 AND LIME 


COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICALS 





itt 
© SPRUCE EXTRACT 
tI 
© POWDERED SUPER SPRUCE 
Uti 
© LACTANX 
Hitt 


ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
560 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


OPERATING PLANT AT 
Erie, Pa. 











Advertise 
Your Leathers 
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LEATHER & SHOES 








one large seller moved about 2,000 
Dallas overweights at 36'2c, FOB, 
considered steady for the point of pro 
duction 

New York trimmed packer skins are 
quiet, the 12 to 17s quoted at $9.00, 
the 17's and up at $9.50 


Country Hides 


Country hides are not in any better 
shape. The slight flurry of improve 
ment in the packer hide market, typi 
fied by the interest of specialty leather 
tanners, has had no effect on the coun 
try market where buyers are still quite 
selective, preferring only the better 
quality, lighter average hides. There 
are offerings around, quite a number 
of them of the heavier average, but 
tanners are slow in moving, and want 
immediate delivery, or as close to that 
as possible 

Prices are unchanged. Country all 
weight I's and 2's, averaging around 
48/50 Ibs. are figured in a range of 
15 to l6c flat trimmed, the best qual 
ity lots quotable at the outside price 
Lighter hides would probably bring 
more money, with some tanners quot 
ing up to 19¢ flat trimmed for 42 to 
43 Ib average lots or thereabouts, 
depending upon quality Renderer 
hides are holding about unchanged, 
prices anywhere from to L'ce less 
than the prices for straight countries 


Country Calfskins 


lhe country calf market is no dit 
ferent. The market was very dull all 
along while tanners showed their se 
lective natures by taking nothing but 
Northern production 
packer skin§. Even though some slight 
ly lower levels have been established 
for the big packer market, the change 
means nothing to the country peopl 
the demand situation is un 
changed. It is still a negative quantity 


the best quality 


because 


Prices are unchanged for the coun 
try skins in a range of 25 to 26c. City 
untrinimed skins (allweights) are fig 
ured around 35¢ nominal 

New York trimmed collector calt 

quoted at $2.75 for 3 to 
for 4 to S's, $3.50 for to 


7 to 9s and $6.35 for 


5) 


Country Kipskins 


Country kip are slightly higher, duc 
to a litthe spurt in demand for better 
quality offerings. The kip is around 
22 to 23¢ for country allweights, with 
city skins figured at 25¢ nominal 

New York trimmed collector kip 
skins are quoted at $7.50 for 12 to 17’s, 
and $7.85 tor 17’s and up 


Wool Pelts 


Sheep pelts are very spotty, with 
only the best quality production get 
ting attention. Local packers in the 
Chicago area report fair to good inter 
est for their production, depending 
upon the seller. One seller, having 
a good line of production, reports hav 
ing obtained $2.85 for No. 1 shearlings, 
$2.10 for No. 2’s, $1.60 for No. 3's, and 
95¢ for No. 4s. Fall) clips, which 
haven't moved recently, last sold 
around $3.10. Smaller sellers cannot 


get those prices, they report, and don't 
know just exactly what they can get 
because they can't find buyers for their 
merchandise. Nothing further has been 
reported from the West Coast area 
rhe market there is slow also 


Pickled Skins 


Pickled skins are quiet and unwanted 
Best quality packer skins are quoted 
at $8.00 to $8.50 per dozen with no 
buyers. The production is slow 


Horsehides 


Che horsehide market is unchanged, 
best demand noted for good quality 
Northern production trimmed hides 
The market for 60 Ib. hides is around 
$8.00 to 8.50, with 70 Ib. hides up to 
$8.75 and $9.00. Southern and South 
western hides are called best at $6.50, 
with down to $6.00 quoted, particularly 
on the lighter, thinner hides. Fronts 
are quoted at $5.50 to $6.00 for good 
No. 1 Northerns, and down to $5.00 
for Southern and Southwestern pro 
duction. Butts are unchanged at $3.00 
to $3.25, according to quality, basis 

inches and up 


Dry Sheepskins 


Local selling quarters state that con 
ditions are unchanged; little business 
passing. They claim it is difficult to 
analyze the market as with buyers in 
Fulton County out and shippers at 
origin showing little inclination to 
reduce asking prices, they cannot very 
well say what will happen. They all 
feel that buyers will have to come in 
and place orders tor rawstock but when 
and tor how much is problematical at 
this time \lso, they concede that 
some price adjustments will have to 
be made 


Vhere has been some fair sized busi 
ness in Australian wool skins and it ts 
reported several lots of coarser type 
sheepskins sold at 14-14 pence, de 
pending upon descriptions. Latest re 
ports are that \delaide sheepskins 
were pence higher as compared 
with the sales April 29th, when the 
market declined. Not much doing in 
South American or Cape wool skins 
as buyers here claim that asking prices 
are out of line with their ideas of 
value \s a matter of fact, only one 
buyer has been operating in Australians 


The hair sheep markets are un 
changed, Cables from the Cape state 
that shippers have no stocks of glovers 
and claim to be well sold up. They 
cannot see lower prices as they have 
to pay high prices in order to accumu 
late skins and therefore are holding 
firm to their ideas of value, which is 
around 125 shillings. Brazil cabrettas 
seem to be holding around $14.00-15.00 
depending upon districts with some 
small sales recently said to have been 
made within this range though most 
buyers have lower views. Not many 
offerings of Addis-Ababa slaughterers, 
dry salted Sudans, Mochas and Mom 
basas as shippers claim they can do 
better in| Europe and elsewhere and 
therefore are neglecting the U.S. mar 
ket for the present. Nigerians only 
selling to the shoe trade 


Shearlings are steady and some busi 
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ness has been going on in Australian 
and South American descriptions at 
unchanged levels. Prices are varied 
as to lots and. selections involved 
There has been little doing in Capes 
as there are not many shorts available 
and sellers here claim they are having 
difficulty in getting deliveries against 
previous commitments. On the longs, 
asking prices are above the views of 
buyers here and as shippers are able 
to realize their prices in Europe and 
Canada are not showing any inclina 
tion to reduce prices to U. S. buyers 
ideas 


Goatskins 


Business is) spotty Tanners 
tinue to show resistance to 
prices. Skins for 
the most 
only buy 


con- 
asking 
suede kid are. still 
popular, but tanners will 
these at a price 

Amritsar skins are held at $11.50 to 
$12.50 per dozen c. & ft. for 1200 Ib 
skins, according to quality and shipper 
Little interest is shown at these levels 
Cawnpore and Lucknows are quoted 
at $12.20 per dozen c. & f. but littl 
buying support is shown 

Last trading in Batis, some time 
ago, took place at $16.00 to $16.25 per 
dozen ¢ & ft. as to shippe r, selection 
and weight. Offerings at $16.50 find 
no takers Addis Ababa skins last 
moved at $12.00 per dozen c. & f 

Asking price on Red Kanos are 
pegged at $1.50 per Ib. c. & f 
primes, with buyer 
less 


basis 


ideas around 5¢ 


East Indies 
Amritsars (1,200 Ibs.) 
Patnas 


11.50-12.00 
Nominal 
2.20 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
11.50-12.00 
12.00 
Nominal 


Cawnpores and Lucknows 
Mozufferpores 

Dinajpores 

Calcutta Kills 

Coconadas 

Deceans 

Kristnas 


Chinas 
Szechuans 


Hankows 
Chowchings 


1.10- 1.15 
93-95 
Nominal! 


Africans 
Casablanca anc 
Algiers Nominal 
Nigerians 1.45- 1.48 
Mombassas . 13.25-14.00 
Marakesh 

West Province (ex. It.) 2 
Port Elizabeth ‘ex. It.) 50 


Mochas 

Berberahs (shipment) 

Hobediahs (shipment) § 
Bati 16.00-16 
Addis-A baba 12 


Marakesh Nominal 


Nominal 
52 


Latin Americas 


Mantazas, ete. (flat) f.o.b Nominal 
Oaxacas, f.0.b Nominal 
Sarquistmetos . 54-55 
54-55 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominai 
05 


Coros 
Maracaibos 
La Guayras 
Rio Hache 
Bogotas 


69-75 

Santo Domingos 57-58 
Br | (Cereas) 
nambucos 1.35 
Nominal 
Nomina! 
Nominal 
69-70 


Nominal 


Cordovas (8 kilos av 
Pampas 

Paytas 

Peruvians 
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WANT ADS 





Special Notices 








For Sale 


1,000 Dozen South African 
Gloving Capeskins 
In The Stain 


WE OFFER low grade South African Cape- 
skins at Se per sq. ft., suitable for trimmings, 
ladies’ work gloves, bindings, pipings, strip- 
pings, ete. Fifty percent full skins. Can be 
converted to a cheap Ooze Suede or Chamois 
Samples upon request Address D-19, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 20 Vesey St., New York 
7 N.Y 


Sales Agent Wanted 


TO REPRESENT Mid Western cutting die 
manufacturer in the Milwaukee area. Shoe 
pattern experience preferred. 


Address D-3, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


PROPOSALS FOR MATERIAL, ET¢ 

U. S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C., April 19, 1949 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until 10 o'clock a. m., May 16, 1949 for fur- 
nishing Leather, Book Cloth, Gold Leaf, and 
other material for the public printing and 
binding to the Government Printing Office dur- 
the term of 6 months beginning July 1, 
The right to reject any and all bids and 
waive defects is reserved. Detailed sched- 
ules of the materials, ete., required, accom- 
panied by blank proposals and giving the regu- 
lations with which bidders must comply, may 

be obtained by addressing 


JOHN J. DEVINY, 
Public Printer 


Job Lot Shoes Wanted 


WANTED TO BUY 
Women’s shoes in job lots, 
close outs and 
factory damaged shoes. 
Write P. O. Box 89, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Splits Wanted 


WANTED: Calf and Kip Splits in the Blue 


state in vad or less. Offerings solicited 
from brokers. Send samples and other par- 
ticulars to 
INDUSTRIAL TANNING CO. 
63 FLINT ST 


SALEM, MASS. 





Contract Work 
SUEDE AND SOLE SPLITS 
Quality Workmanship. 
For particulars address 
E-1 c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., 

Boston 10, Mass. 











Sales Agent Wanted 


TO REPRESENT Mid Western cutting die 
manufacturer in the Chicago area. Shoe pattern 
experience preferred. 
Address D-4, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 





Help Wanted 





Salesman 


TWO SALESMEN WANTED: One to 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania; one to travel 
Wisconsin. To demonstrate complete line of 
shoe finishes and cements manufactured by 
large producer located in Midwest. Man with 
experience in shoe manufacturing 
highly desirable. Number of established, ac 
tive accounts go with these territories. Guar 
anteed income, salary, commission and travel 
ing expenses. Address D-12, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, 


trave 


processes 


Salesman Wanted 
EXPERIENCED ONLY in upper leather 


plete line of side leather To cover 
politan New York and New Jersey Cood 
future for the right man. Salary plus commis- 
sion. Address D-23, c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Com- 
metro- 





Situations Wanted 





Making Room Foreman 
PREFERABLE IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


will go anywhere Women’s novelties 2 
years experience. Address D-17, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, 


Mass 


Skilieo 
artisans i 
contaact 
finishing 


LEATHER & FINISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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(Continued from page 15) 


Milton Hubschman, president of 
the company. stated that the strike 
had been wholly unnecessary since 
the firm had granted increased in- 
surance coverage during negotiations 
and had been willing to discuss a 
wage increase before the strike was 
called. He said that union repre- 
sentatives had issued an ultimatum 
that no contract would be signed 
this year unless it included a retire- 
ment fund and general wage _in- 
crease. No pension benefits were in- 
cluded in the final settlement. 
ers Union. CIO. workers’ bargaining 
agent. went into effect after the com- 
pany refused to meet the union’s 
demands for a “package increase”. 


Coming 
EVENTS 


May 8-10, 1949—Spring Show, Iowa 
' Shoe Travelers Assn., Des Moines, Ia. 


May 8-11, 1949—Fall Shoe Show, 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn., 
' Adolphus Baker and Southland Ho- 
_tels, Dallas, Texas. 


May 11-13—Grand Rapids Shoe Fair, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. 


May 14-18, 1949—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers 
Assn. and Middle Atlantic Shoe Travel- 
ers Assn., The Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 16-17, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., 
The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 


May 21-28, 1949—24th annual Na- 
tional Foot Health Week, National 
Foot Health Council. 


May 23-24—National Hide Assn. 
Annual Meeting, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


May 23-26—Popular Price Show of 
America, Hotels New Yorker and Mc- 
Alpin, New York. Sponsored by the 
National Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores 
and the New England Shoe and Leath- 
er Assn. 


May 30-June 10, 1949—Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair, Toronto Ex- 
hibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 


June 5-7—Fall Shoe Show, Indiana 
Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Inc., Severin 
Hotel, Indianapolis. 
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Settlement included extension of Blue 
Cross coverage for each employe and 
one dependent member of his family, 
and the increase of family benefits 
under the company accident and 
health policy. The latter, in  exist- 
ence for many years, Was raised 
from $12 to $15 per week for 13 
weeks. 

The new contract is effective as of 
May 2 with each worker receiving 
30 days’ retroactive pay, according 
to Edward Incollingo. business agent 


tor local 30, IFLWU. 
+ 


@ Edison Bros. Stores, Inc., St. Louis 
women’s shoe store chain, will add 12 
new stores in 1949 and relocate eight 
existing units, president Harry Edi- 
son recently reported at a_ stock- 
holders’ meeting. The firm had a 
record-breaking Easter sales volume. 
All officers and directors were re- 
elected. 


June 6-9, 1949—Semi-Annual Shoe 
Show, Boston Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
Parker House, Boston, Mass. 


June 13-18, 1949—National Luggage 
& Leather Goods Week, sponsored by 
Luggage and Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc. 


June 22-24—ALCA Convention 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 


June 26-28, 1949—Second annual 
State of Maine Shoe Show, Bangor 
House, Bangor, Me. 


July 10-14—Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Leather & Shoe Finders Assn., 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 


July 24-27, 1949—Baltimore Shoe 
Club Show, sponsored by the Balti- 
more Shoe Club and Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Sept. 6-8, 1949—Spring Showing, 
Allied Shoe Products and Style Ex- 
hibit, Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York 


City. 


Sept. 7-8, 1949-—Official Opening of 
American Leathers for fall, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Spon- 
sored by Tanners’ Council. 


Sept., 1949—Child Foot Health 
Month, National Foot Health Council. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 1949—National Shoe 
Fair, Chicago, II. 


Nov. 2-3—Fall Meeting and Annual 
Convention, National Hide Assn., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Nov. 3-4, 1949—Annual meeting Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, Inc., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, II. 


Nov. 6-9, 1949—Advance Spring 
Showing, Southeastern Shoe Travel- 
ers, Inc., Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga. 


Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc. 
American Extract Co. 

Armour Leather Co. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Aulson Tanning Mchy. Co., The 


Beckwith Mfg. Co. 
Boston Machine Works Co. 
Brown, Wm. C., Leather Co. 


California Tanning Co. 

Carr Leather Co. 

Commercial Controls Corp., Mather 
Coupon Ticket Div. 26 

Dewey and Elmy Chemical Co. Front Cover 


Dreher Lea. Mfg. Corp. 
Fagone, Anthony 


Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 
Eberle Tanning Co. 


Gaywood Mfg. Co. 
Gebhardt, A. L., Co. 

Geilich Leather Co. 
Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Co. 
Greenebaum, J., Tanning Co. 


Hadley Bros.-Uh! Co. 
Howes Leather Co. 
Huch Leather Co. 


Independent Die & Supply Co. 


Laub's Sons, George 
Lincolp, L. H., & Son, Inc. 


McAdoo & Allen Welting Co. 
Modern Lea. Finishes Co. 
Monarch Leather Co. 


O'Keefe, Thomas A., Co. 
Ormond Mfg. Co. 


Printz Leather Co. 
Quirin Leather Press Co. 


Rees’, Hans, Sons 
Robeson Process Co. 
Ross, A. H., & Sons Co. 
Rotary Machine Co., Inc. 


Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 
Seton Leather Co. 
Silverman, Louis |., Inc. 
Slattery Bros., Tanning Co. 
Stern Can Co., Inc. 
Surpass Leather Co. 


Thiele Tanning Co. 


United Last Co. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
U. S. Leather Co. 


2 
13 and 39 
Back Cover 


Windram Mfg. Co. 
Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. 
Wisconsin Leather Co. 
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The Ski Boot Loop Offers 
Added Security and Style 


No fumbling with frozen fingers ...no tedious lacing 
Y)and unlacing when rugged WAC SKI BOOT LOOPS 
ane 8 feature of your ski boots! Laces slip through loops 
freely, and feet remain dry because no holes pierce the 
upper to invite in snow and moisture. Minimum friction 
at the loop adds to lace life, too. Will your next season's 

ski boot models enjoy the sales advantage of this strong 


and highly practical loop? 
































A sales-worthy feature for loafers, moccasins, sport and campus footwear, too! 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Nature's Product L EATH E R 


FOR FOOT HEALTH AND COMFORT 








~ FOR FEETS SAKE! xR 
WALK ON LEATHER) 5° 9a 














The Ultimate Buyers of your Shoes Deserve 
the Foot Protection that Leather affords 


Porous— Permits foot ventilation, moisture absorption and 
rapid drying — allows normal foot functioning. 


Flexible—permits freedom of foot action — 
allows easy and comfortable walking. 


Ask For The Finest — “’U. Ss. LEATHER” 


The 
}} UNITED STATES LEATHER 
y COMPANY 





